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HARDING’S CHANCES 


NE BLAST FROM THE BUGLE HORN of Harry 
Daugherty sets the wild echoes flying in every corner 
of the land. The Attorney-General’s confident declara- 

tion that President Harding will be renominated without opposi- 
tion and will be ‘‘again 
overwhelmingly elected”’ 
is a signal that the po- 
litical shooting for the 
next Presidential cam- 
paign is now in order. 
Why the Harding hat 
should be shied into the 
ring so early puzzles 
some — observers,» who 
wonder if certain rivals 
are getting this notice 
to keep out. Some sort 
of contest seems indi- 
eated, we are assured, 
and with the President 
making twenty speeches 
in defense of his policies, 
and constructing planks 
for a reelection plat- 
form; with Senator W. E. 
Borah outlining his own 
policies, both foreign and 
domestic, in a series of 
well-advertised speeches; 
and with Hiram Johnson 
~eoming back from Eu- 
_rope “‘preparing to fight 
in a spectacular Way,” 
-as a paper in his State 
“puts it, it is clear 
_.enough to the Baltimore 
Sun, ‘‘that we shall not 
have a dull political 
summer. An exciting, 
if not enjoyable, time 
‘will probably ‘be had 
by all. 
Republicans are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. 
Daugherty that Harding 
will be renominated and reelected, but Democrats as repre- 
sented by their leading newspapers, have quite a different idea 
about reelection and are inclined to agree with the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.) when it says of the renomination: ‘‘That there 
will be no opposition, or that opposition will be steam-rollered 
out of existence, is neither “desirable nor expectable.’”’ One 
Democratic editor does not see how the next Republican con- 
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said: 


y09 AFTER TWO YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE—READY FCH SIX MORE. 


But when greeted recently with cries of, “‘Hurrah for Harding in 1924,” 


“T have two more years ahead of me, 


FOR ANOTHER TERM 


vention can renominate.‘‘a weak President like Harding.” 
Another expects that the renomination of Harding would mean 
a repetition in 1924 of the Republican disaster in 1912. 

Attorney-General Daugherty has predicted that the 1924 Presi- 
dential campaign will be 
based upon these 
sues: taxation, law en= 
forcement- and law: and 
order, and the right of 
this country to run itself 
without the interference ” 
of foreign Powers. Presi- 
dent Harding is expected 
to lay down his platform 
for reelection in perhaps 
as many as twenty 
speeches in various cities. 
The New York Times 
Washington correspon- 
dent understands that 
he ‘‘will stress his pro- 
posal that the United 
States enter into full 
membership in the 
League of Nations’ Per- 
manent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, his 
advocacy of the Ship 
Subsidy bill and how it 
was defeated by the re- 
fusal of a bloe in the 
Senate to permit it to 
come to a vote; the 
record of the Adminis- 
tration for economy un- 
der the workings of the 
new budget system; the 
efforts of the Adminis- 
to end unem- 
ployment and to settle 
the strikes of railway 
and mine workers, with 
some eriticisms of rail- 
way executives for per- 
sistently refusing to 
make with their striking shopmen; the enactment 
of rural credits legislation and other things done for the ben- 
efit of the farmers; the action of the 
calling the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament, 
and the accomplishments of that conference, and possibly the 
efforts of the Administration to enforce the Volstead Act 
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advocacy of American entrance into the World Court to help 
him in the coming campaign. The Columbus Ohio State Journal 
ealls attention to reports from Florida, which seems to be the 
political center of the nation this month, that it is the President’s 
intention to present a definite tax-reduction program to the 
new Congress. And, observes the Grand Rapids Press (Ind.): 


‘‘Tf President Harding can go before the country as his party’s 
standard-bearer in 1924, on a platform of decreased taxation 
already accomplished, and more of it projected, he will have some 
millions of votes tied up without argument. Mr. Harding should 
fasten to this plank and hang on.” 


In view of the President’s strategic position as head of the 
party organization, and in view of such elements of popularity 
as have been mentioned, political authorities in Washington, 
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NO ROOM FOR OTHERS’ HEADGEAR. 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


agree most of the correspondents, have long known that he would 
seek another term, and that he would have little serious opposi- 
tion for the nomination. The practical certainty of his nomina- 
tion is accepted by representative Republican papers and by 
leading independent and Democratic journals like the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), and New York World (Dem.), 
Times (Dem.), and Post (Ind.). In fact, when Senator Watson 
some weeks ago announced that the President would run, the 
press at that time generally accepted it as inevitable. 

And the belief that Mr. Harding’s renomination will be fol- 
l>wed by reelection is by no means confined to papers of his own 
party, or to any one section of the country. When the President 
goes West, says the editor of the independent Seattle Times, 
“he will learn the Western States are not so hostile to his cause 
as he has been led to believe.”’ To the San Diego Union (Rep.) 
there seems not the slightest doubt ‘‘that the people, after com- 
paring the beginning of his Administration with the end, will 
reelect him.’”” The Los Angeles Hxpress, which has Progressive 
traditions, declares that ‘‘ Harding’s pronouncement on the duty 
of this country to participate in the World Court was a master 
stroke and will rally the entire country to his standard. If that 
is made an issue in the campaign, the irreconcilables ean offer 
only weak and ineffective opposition to the President’s splendid 


program, and the more bitter that opposition the stronger and 
more intense will be the voice of approval of the great body of 
Republican voters.”” Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen’s Wichita 
Beacon, another old Progressive organ, concludes that “if there 
is not a considerable change in Republican party affairs, Harding 
will be renominated and reelected.’’ The Canton News (Ind. 
Dem.) observes that while ‘‘the declaration that President 
Harding will be elected to succeed himself may be considered by 
Democrats and some others as a bit of presumption on the part 
of Attorney-General Daugherty,’’ nevertheless, ‘‘as far as the 
outlook for the Democratic party is at present concerned, par- 
ticularly as it relates to candidates, Mr. Daugherty seems to be 
reasonably safe in his positiveness.”’ 

While the Republican papers can hardly speak in too high 
terms of the achievements of the Harding Administration, there 
are several which consider the President severely handicapped 
as a candidate in 1924. One handicap is noted by two Republi- 
can papers in New England. The Boston Transcript admits that 
the President can “‘force his renomination upon his party should 
he so desire.’’ But, it continues: 


‘‘Hven Mr. Daugherty, unless he has lost much of his political 
acumen, must be aware of the plain if unpalatable fact that 
renominating the Administration would to-day be a much sim- 
pler task than reelecting it. HEnough delegates from the Southern 
States, duly delivered, would go far toward enabling a national 
convention of office-holders to compel the renomination of the 
President. With the record, however, of the worst Congress 
that has curst the country in a decade still fresh in the public 
mind, this would be a dangerous year in which, upon the au- 
thority of an office-holders’ convention, to submit the case of the 
party in power to a jury of the people. It may be that between 
the time the new Congress convenes next December and the 
time that the Republicans meet in national convention a 
year from next June,.the President will be able to protect the 
Executive from further invasions upon its authority by the 
legislative branch. It may be that in the House of Representa- 
tives, real leaders will take the place of the ringleaders of reac- 
tion who have broken the pledges of their party and run rough- 
shod over the will of the people for the last two years. 

“No campaign machinery, however, that even so astute a 
politician as Mr. Daugherty can devise will avail to reelect the 
Administration in November, 1924, if its only political asset is 
the record to date of the late and unlamented Republican 
Congress.”’ 


And since the President is usually held responsible for the 
faults and failures of Congress, the Springfield Union agrees that 
the record of the last Congress and the prospects in the case of 
the coming one will do Mr. Harding little good in the 1924 
campaign. 

That President Harding is entitled to a renomination on the 
strength of his achievements and personality is easily admitted 
by Mr. Munsey’s New York Herald (Ind. Rep.), which takes 
a whole column to outline his administrative successes. But it 
wonders whether Mr. Harding’s advocacy of American adhesion 
to the Court of International Justice has not spoiled his avail- 
ability as a Presidential candidate in 1924. ‘‘To become a 
quasi pro-leaguer can’t bring Harding a Democratic vote.’’ 
Nor can it benefit him any with his own party, contends The 
Herald. On the contrary, “‘it is easy to see how Harding’s 
conversion to this League Court will put him in an equivocal posi- 
tion with Republicans generaily, for the one thing more than all 
else that Republicans demand is that their candidate for Presi- 
dent be sound through and through on the League issue, which 
is the only genuine issue of consequence to-day between the 
Democratic and Republican parties.’’ This issue is included 
among the reasons seen by the Sacramento Bee (Ind.) for con- 
cluding that Harding is likely to be defeated if renominated: 


“Harding has lost any secure hold he may have had upon 
the American people. They distrust his judgment; they doubt 
his consistency; they have no faith in his promises; and they 
view his double-back somersault upon international, and par- 
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ticularly European, issues as proof of his subserviency to the 
international banking syndicate.” 


“Mr. Harding may well pray for Democratic blundering,” says 
the Omaha World-Herald; ‘‘it looks as if this would be his last 
and only hope.” The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) sees every 
evidence “‘that if the national bosses decide to renominate 
President Harding in 1924 there will be a repetition of the 
results of 1912.’’ And the El Paso Times similarly sums up the 
situation from the Democratic standpoint: 


“The President is at this time unquestionably the party’s 
strongest candidate for the next term of the Presidency. To 
prove this one needs but to contrast Mr. Harding with his 
possible rivals. He could hold the normal Republican vote 
better than any of the progressives. The chief demagog 
Johnson; the well-meaning, but visionary Norris; the personally 
admirable, but erratic Borah; the socialistic and pro-German 
La Follette; Pinchot the romantic; the well-mannered, but Bol- 
shevik-bitten Kenyon—any of these would drive more solid 
reasonable-minded Republicans to vote for a ‘safe and sane’ 
Democrat than he would win Non-Partizan Leaguers to the 
reconstituted G. O. P. : 

“But President Harding’s availability by elimination is a 
poor availability at best. It is not he who is to be on trial in 
1924, but the Republican party. And the party stands to-day 
guilty of dissensions and of divided counsels which have wrecked 
it as an organ of constructive government. Thus Harding, who 
in normal circumstances might prove an exceedingly reelect- 
able Executive, may be said in these recent announcements 
nobly to have pledged himself to lead a forlorn hope.” 


As a leading Democrat, and authority upon Presidential 
eandidacies, we may quote Mr. William Jennings Bryan as 
venturing to say to Tur Literary Dicsst “that at present 
the chances favor Democratic success in 1924; provided our 
party stands squarely for remedial legislation for farmers and 
wage-earners, for protection to the victims of profiteers, for strict 
enforcement of Prohibition, and for such cooperation in inter- 
national affairs as will give the Old World the benefit of our ad- 
vice and moral prestige without surrendering our own inde- 
pendence of action in all matters when the time for action 
arrives.” ; 

And some believe Mr. Daugherty over-optimistic even about 
the 1924 nomination. The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch and Brook- 
lyn Eagle, both Democratic, agree that the President will have 
plenty of opposition from the progressive wing of the party. The 
Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) doubts very much whether ‘the con- 
census in the Republican national convention will be favorable 
to the renomination of a weak President iike Harding.’ It 
argues: 


_~ “Ex-Governor Lowden, of Illinois, is on record a3 opposing the 


President’s foreign policy, and the ex-Governor, since the defeat 
of the Thompson machine, is in a position to control the Illinois 
delegation. Senator Brookhart will control the delegation from 
Iowa; Senator Capper the delegation from Kansas; Senator 
Johnson the delegation from California; Senator Borah the dele- 
gation from Idaho; and Senator Edge the delegation from 


~ New Jersey. All of these Senators are unsympathetic with the 


Harding Administration.” 


It may not be significant, but it is interesting to find the 
Washington correspondents of two old ‘‘Brll Moose” papers like 
the Chicago Tribune and Philadelphia North American agreeing 
that strong opposition to the Harding renomination is likely to 
develop in the progressive wing of the Republican party. The 
Chicago Tribune writer expects a minority anti-Administration 
body in each House of the coming Congress “sufficiently formid- 
able to produce an anti-Hardirig movement with an anti-Harding 
candidate for the Republican nomination.”” Mr. Angus Mc- 
Sween in The North American says that leading Republicans are 
likely to work for the nomination of a compromise candidate less 
objectionable than Harding to the progressives in the party, 
and also to other elements which the President has antagonized. 
Mr: McSween expects to see hostilities increased rather than 


allayed by the campaign plans for the coming summer. Besides 
Senator La Follette who, it is thought, can count on the Wisconsin 
delegation in the Republican convention, Senators Hiram John- 
son and Borah figure most conspicuously in discussion of anti- 
Harding candidacies. Mr. Jermane of the Seattle Times points 
out that “before Mr. Harding can be renominated he must run 
the gantlet of the Presidential primaries,” in which ex-Governor 


~ Lowden as well as Johnson and Borah are likely to be conspicu- 


ous. Senator Borah began his speech-making campaign with 
two discussions of foreign affairs in New York. His speeches, 
so Mr. Jermane understands, will cover four main points: 


“The creation of an International Court to consider all dis- 
agreements between nations, and the outlawing of war by inter- 
national understandings. 
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ON THE POLITICAL LINKS. 
—Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“That the United States lead the way to an economic con- 
ference for the solution of European problems. 

‘““The recognition of the Soviet Government of Russia and the 
Obregon Government in Mexico. 

‘Last on the list is the question of government economy.”’ 


While the San Francisco Bulletin (Ind.) in Hiram Johnson’s own 
State of California expects the President to be renominated, it says: 


“Senator Johnson already is preparing to fight in a spectacular 
way. His trip to Europe is being well staged. He goes osten- 
sibly on a holiday, but he will come back breathing fire, denounc- 
ing everything even remotely suggestive of cooperation in the 
solution of world problems. His frontal attack will be against 
President Harding’s World Court proposition.” 

In reply to Democratic claims—like those quoted above 
—that Harding will be an easy candidate to defeat, the 
friendly Washington Post (Ind.) remarks that ‘‘the opposition 
must show that there is no peace or prosperity if it attempts to 
make an issue of his Administration.” And a non-partizan 
weekly, The Independent (New York), takes this occasion to 
declare its own belief ‘“‘that Mr. Harding has gained invaluable 
experience duirng these two years and that this, coupled with 
his downright sincerity and high-minded purpose, will add to 
his stature in the popular estimation in the years that lie 
immediately before him.” 
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WILL THE “INSURGENT TAIL WAG THE 
PARTY DOG?” 


HE LAST CONGRESS HAD ITS FARM “BLOC”; 
the next Congress, say Washington dispatches, is to 
have its Progressive bloc. ‘‘The plan of these progres- 
sive or insurgent Republicans is to dominate the House and 
break the grip of the existing House rules, under which the 
Republican organization, instead of the House majority, con- 
trols matters,’ we are told in a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Tribune. ‘‘The plan is to balk the election of a 
Speaker for the House until the committee lists are revised to 
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FATHER-AND-SON PICTURES ARE HARD TO POSE. 


-——Thomas in the Detroit News. 


suit them,” reports the Philadelphia Inquirer’s Washington cor- 
respondent. With a list of thirty-eight members, twelve probable 
members, and fourteen other ‘“‘possible’”? members, the Frogres- 
sive Republican bloc launched its first real offensive on March 13, 
when invitations to a ‘‘ Progressive Republican conferenee”’ in 
Washington November 15 were issued by Representative John 
M. Nelson (Rep., Wis.), friend and long-time political associate 
of Senator La Follette. According to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger’s Washington correspondent: 


“The Administration majority of approximately fifteen in the 
next House is to be swépt aside at will, a Progressive bloc of 
around sixty Republicans being two or three times strong enough 
to wield the balance of power. 

“The pledged strength of the bloc is said to embrace ten men 
from Wisconsin, seven from Minnesota, five from Iowa, four from 
Kansas, three each from Illinois and Nebraska, two each from 
California and New York, and one each from North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Pennsylvania and Michigan.” 


The aims of the Progressive bloc are set forth by Representa- 
tive Nelson in part as follows: 


“There is no intention to bolt the Republican party. -What 
we want is progressive legislation. The matter may be adjusted 
amicably. However, if any attempt is made to pack committees 
with one kind of people, such as the Interstate Commerce, Ways 
and Means, and to some extent the Rules Committee, have been, 
then we will get in on the job. 

‘Immediately upon the opening of the next Congress we can 
insist that needed rules be considered by the whole House; that 
the Steering Committee be not so constituted as to prevent con- 
sideration of important legislation desired by a majority of the 
House; that important committees be not so organized as to sup- 


~ Committee. 


press desired or promote undesirable legislation, and that action 
upon any important measure, when requested by a majority of 
the House, shall not be prevented by any committee.” 


Taking up in their regular order independent editorial com- 
ment, opinions of independent newspapers with Republican 
leanings, Progressive Republican, regular Republican, and 
Democratic editorials, we find in the independent New York 
Evening Post the following explanation of the situation: 


‘In place of the autocracy the Speaker once exercised, there 
has gradually been developing an oligarchy composed of the 
Steering Committee, the Speaker, and the Chairman of the Rules 
At the center of this oligarchy is the floor leader, 
who is chairman of the Steering Committee and also of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. This oligarchy as it has been functioning 
is left in a disorganized state by the retirement of Floor Leader 
Mondell. It is a particularly favorable moment for such an at- 
tack as that which is planned by the La Follette bloc.” 


If the plan succeeds, ‘‘the insurgent tail will wag the party 
dog in the next Congress,” believes the independent but pro- 
Republican Philadelphia Public Ledger, while the Washington 
Star, which is of the same political complexion, reminds its 
readers that, ‘““with the seant Republican majority, there will be 
need of cooperation, or the Republican party will be threatened 
with disaster on the eve of the Presidential campaign.’”’ The 
plan, says the independent but pro-Harding Cincinnati En- 
quirer, is ‘‘a bold and direct challenge to the Administration.” 

Among the Progressives, Senator Borah admits that at present 
the Republican party is in ‘‘a perilous situation,’’ and that 
“only a clear-cut and fearless program can put an end to a 
‘third party’ movement.” And the Progressive Republican 
Chicago Tribune charges the new bloe with having appropriated 
to themselves ‘‘a label which implies merit,’’ when in reality 
“‘they are reactionary.” As The Tribune suggests— 


““Let us distinguish between real progress and mere change. 
If we do, we shall discover that going back to sound policies is 
going forward, is real progressivism; while going forward to 
unsound policies is going back.”’ 


“There are no longer Progressives of the time and creed of 
Roosevelt,’”” agrees the regular Republican Philadelphia In- 
quirer, which thinks ‘‘the word ‘Radical’ should be substituted 
for ‘Progressive’ in referring to the new bloc, for they deny at 
the outset the vital principle of majority rule.’”’ The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Ind.), which has supported Republican can- 
didates in the past, looks for ‘‘a bitter struggle’ when the 
next Congress meets. For, points out this paper, ‘‘the situation 
in the Senate will be practically the same as in the House.” 
Moreover, this St. Louis daily fears ‘‘there will be powers in the 
next Congress seeking to dissolve the social, economic, and po- 
litical bonds that have held us together as one people, and it will 
be necessary to defeat them if we are to go on in safety.” 

Turning to the Democratic press, we find the New York Times, 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Brooklyn Eagle and Baltimore Sun 
agree that, as The Sun puts it, ‘‘the new bloc is in a position to 
play what havoc it chooses with the titular leaders of the ma- 
jority.”’ “It is pretty sure to get help from the farm bloc,” be- 
heves the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘‘If it chooses to, the Progressive 
bloe will, even without Democratic assistance, be able to dictate 
to the next House almost as effectively as the farm bloe dictated 
to the last Senate,’ thinks the Norfolk paper. As the Demo- 
cratic Baltimore Sun sees the future: 


“All the ‘signs point to disorganization and confusion in the 
next Congress. The condition of leaderlessness which prevailed 
throughout the greater part of the Sixty-seventh Congress will 
be accentuated. The fact that the Progressive minority of the 
Republican wing of the House and Senate is challenging the 
Administration leaders nine months in advance of the convening 
of the new session, and virtually trying to dictate terms to them, 
is sufficient forecast of what is in store for the country,” 
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CHEERY SIDE OF THE INCOME TAX 


UGE PACKING-CASES PILED HIGH with checks 
representing millions of dollars are in the picture we 
get of the last day’s rush of income-tax returns in 
many of our larger cities. Exhausted Internal Revenue clerks 
toiling frantically far into the night enabled officials to make 
preliminary estimates of the increases shown by tidal waves of 
checks. For New York State alone the figures made publie by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau in Washington to the papers the 
next day showed an increase of more than twenty-five million 
dollars as compared with March 15, 1922. Pennsylvania showed 
an increase of more than seven millions, and New J ersey approxi- 
mately one million. Rhode Island, according to the announce- 
ment of its collector, received 1,900 more returns than in’ 1922, 
totaling over $29,000 advance. Later information over the 
telephone advised the War Department that collections in the 
Baltimore office, which included the District of Columbia, were 
running far ahead of last year. 
Kentucky, according to, the Louisville Courier-Journal, will 
show a 25 per cent. increase. In the West and Lake States, 
* early reports as given out by officials to the New York Herald’s 
Washington bureau, estimated increases ranging from fifty per 
cent. in Nebraska to one hundred per cent. in Ohio, with a big 
increase reported in California. Incomplete reports and esti- 
mates from Illinois, Massachusetts and other communities were 
of the same encouraging nature, a preliminary estimate from 
Chicago alone giving an increase of more than one million dollars. 
There may naturally be some question as to the accuracy of such 
statistics, but it is believed they are very close to the actual figures. 
An early estimate from the Washington bureau of the New 
York Journal of Commerce voices the conservative view: 


Inecome-tax collections for 


“On the basis of preliminary reports from some of the collec- 
tion districts Revenue Bureau officials estimate that the collec- 
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tions for March 15 aggregated $375,000,000, as compared with 
$336,000,000 on the same day in 1922. These estimates put the 
increase in receipts for the country as a whole at less than $40,- 
000,000, but the estimates for the returns in States near enough 
to Washington to get fairly accurate preliminary reports into 
the bureau to-day showed heavy advances.” 


Estimates on the advance run all the way up to fifty million 
dollars, which is the figure most frequently referred to by the 
papers. Starting with confident statements from official circles 
in Washington that this is unmistakable evidence of a wave of 
prosperity, a chorus of jubilation has run through the editorial 


Le ne OF THE INCOME-TAX REPORT. 
—Westerman in The Ohio State Journal. 


pages of the country without much reference to political 
affiliations. ‘‘Prosperity with us again,’’ sums up the note 
struck by papers as varied as the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Washington Evening Star, Canton 
News, Minneapolis Tribune and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. Other 
papers comment on the slight feeling of expansion it gives some 
of us to realize that we have handsomely, not to say indulgently, 
raised our Uncle Sam’s allowance by fifty million dollars. One 
paper imagines the feelings of a blushing taxpayer, who after mail- 
ing his quarter’s payment at 11 o’clock Thursday evening, March 
15, read next morning the Hartford Courant’s headline: ‘‘Great- 
est Flood of Income-Tax Payments Since World War Received 
at Internal Revenue Office on Last Day of Grace.” 

Other newspapers bring us back to earth witha thud. ‘What 
is all this money going for?” they ask, and some of them proceed 
to answer it like the Pittsburgh Sun: 


“Tf you paid $100 to the internal revenue collector yesterday, 
$73.33 of it will go to pay for wars past or prospective, on the 
basis of expenditures in 1921. That $73.33 will be divided six 
ways, again on the 1921 basis, as follows: 


To maintain the Veterans’ Bureau..............-. $ 9.95 
FOLD ENS ONS cements reeds Sa Ae Pee ct ne Ue eee eee 6.19 
To maintain the War Department................ 11.08 
To maintain the Navy Department............... 11.62 
interestion: thespubphG: Geb bene ste oes 
Payments on the principal of the public debt. ...... 10.31 
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“The figures are furnished by William P. Helm, Jr., in the 
current number of The Budget. They are taken from the 


’ Government’s financial reports and may be accepted as authori- 


tative.” 


If there is any comfort in it, we may take the words of Secre- 
tary Mellon as quoted in a recent dispatch from the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Herald that the money is needed: 

“The money is all needed. There will be no surplus if the 


returns exceed expectations. We generally find that some- 
thing has already been done with the money after we collect it.’ 
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MER ROUGE MURDERS UNPUNISHED 


IVE CITIZENS OF MER ROUGE, Louisiana, were 
abducted last August while they were returning home 
from a picnic celebration, placed in a truck by a band of 
hooded men, and carried away. Later three of them were re- 
leased; the other two, Watt Daniel and T. F. Richards, dis- 
appeared. In September, Department of Justice agents con- 


WHITER AND WHITER. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


eluded after an investigation that Daniel and Richards had been 
murdered and their bodies cast into one of the many lakes in the 
neighborhood of Mer Rouge. Later in the year Governor Parker, 
of Louisiana, ordered a company of infantry to that section to 
drag the lakes for the bodies. In December a large charge of 
dynamite was exploded in one of the lakes by persons unknown, 
and a few hours afterward the bodies of two men, bound with 
telephone wires- and badly mutilated, were found floating on 
the surface of the lake. The bodies were identified as those of 
Daniel and Richards. 

This is the colorless and impartial news story sent from 
Bastrop, the county-seat (or parish-seat, as it is in Louisiana) of 
Morehouse Parish. A grand jury had failed to take any action 
on the disappearance of Daniel and Richards. Governor Parker 
therefore called an open hearing, which revealed abductions, 
deportations, whippings, threatening notes, and details of the 
circumstances leading to the disappearance of Daniel and 
Richards. In the testimony the names of many members of 
the Morehouse Ku Klux Klan were associated with the disap- 
pearance of these two men. On March 15 another parish grand 
jury, we read in the New Orleans States, ‘‘refused to return in- 
dictments in the alleged hooded mob outrages in this Parish.” 
“A majority of that Grand Jury, if Bastrop advices may be 
credited, are members of the Ku Klux Klan,” we read in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. ‘After hearing 125 witnesses, 
this Grand Jury reports that Morehouse Parish needs a new jail 
and the court-house roof needs repairs!’ 
another New Orleans paper, The Item: 


As we are told in 


“The jury’s report indicates that there was no question as to 
the commission of the crimes charged, but that it had insufficient 
evidence to proceed against individuals. 

‘* After the father of Daniel had identified the body of his son, 
and others had identified that of Richards, the State painstak- 
ingly set about to build up a case against the Klan, It definitely 


established the fact of a year’s reign of terror in the parish; it 
brought out testimony pointing to certain Klansmen as members 
of the mob which kidnaped the two men, and established the 
fact that Daniel, at least, had incurred the enmity of a hooded 


-mob, but it failed to produce a witness who could tell of the 


terrible events on the shores of the lake which brought death to 
the two murdered men, or who could give definite evidence 
connecting any one with the murders.”’ 


A Bastrop correspondent of the New York Tribune was in- 
formed that eight members of the Grand Jury belonged to the — 
Ku Klux Klan. The refusal of the jury to indict, therefore, does 
not surprize such papers as the Boston Herald, New York Evening 
Post, Peoria Transcript, Brooklyn Eagle, Baltimore Sun and 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. ‘‘Grand Juries are seldom con- 
vened in lynching cases in the South, and when they are con- 


_vened they do not indict,” observes the Boston paper, which 
thinks ‘“‘hardly more can be expected in such Ku Klux Klan 


cases.”” Yet, in the Mer Rouge ease, the New York World 


asserts: 


“There was overwhelming evidence that the Klan had at a 
time previous to the murder kidnaped one of the victims in 
broad daylight, later allowing him to return to his home. There 
was plenty of evidence that a hooded group was guarding a road 
near Lake La Fourche on the night of the murders. There 
was undisputed testimony to the effect that the leader of the 
Klan ordered the Bastrop telephone operator to make no con- 
nections with Mer Rouge om the night of the murders. There 
was a flood of evidence concerning Klan deportations, threats, 
illegal entries, and seizure of governmental authority in the 
vicinity.” 

“The murders of Daniel and Richards were virtually ignored 
in the Grand Jury report; they were referred to merely as ‘kid- 
napings,’’’ reports a Bastrop correspondent of the New York 
Times. This action, writes a New Orleans Times-Picayune 
reporter from the parish seat, ‘‘is generally accepted in anti- 
Klan circles as proof of Governor Parker’s charge that the Ku 
Klux Klan in some sections of the State is dominating the 
machinery of the Courts to such an extent that justice is thwarted 
when Klansmen or Klan interests are involved.’’. To the New 
York Evening World, ‘‘refusal of the Grand Jury to find indict- 
ments against individuals concerned in the Mer Rouge outrages 
is in itself a most serious indictment of the Klan.” ‘‘This is 
worse than the situation at Herrin, Illinois,’ maintains the 
Chicago Tribune. ‘‘There at least indictment and trial followed 
the murder of the miners.” ‘‘The Grand Jury,’ concludes the 
Baltimore Sun, “‘seems to prefer to indict the Parish rather than 
the murderers.” 

“But the Klan is still on trial, even if the Grand Jury reported 
nothing,” avers the Peoria Transcript. To Tolerance, an anti- 
Klan weekly published in Chicago, ‘“‘the failure to return an 
indictment is more alarming for the safety of our country than 
were the murders committed at Mer Rouge,” while the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot agrees that ‘“‘the action of the Grand Jury is 
fully as deplorable as the murders themselves.” ‘What hap- 
pened in Mer Rouge can happen in any community dominated 
by minions of the ‘ Invisible Empire,’”’ believes Brann’s Iconoclast 
(Chicago), which looks upon the Klan as ‘“‘a menace to the 
liberty, the rights, and even the life of every citizen who, like 
Daniel and Richards, dares to defy its monstrous decrees.” 

The next move of the State of Louisiana against members of 
the Morehouse Parish mob, according to New Orleans dispatches, 
will be to arrange a change of venue to another Parish and im- 
panel a new grand jury. ‘‘The good name of Governor Parker’s 
State has been smirched, and he intends to clear away the stain 
if it shall be possible,’ declares the Newark Evening News. 
“The fight wil go on,” tersely announces the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and Attorney-General Coco is quoted as saying 
that this “by no means settles the matter from the State’s 
standpoint.” Even tho the Morehouse jury refused to return 


indictments, ‘‘Governor Parker has scored a victory,” thinks 


“* 


the New York Evening Post; 
“the outbreak of violence insti- 
tuted by the Klan or encouraged 
by its activities has been checked.”’ 
Continues The Evening Post: 


“Governor Parker, undaunted 
by the grand jury’s virtual de- 
fiance of the State, has promptly 
started fresh proceedings. More 
charges of assault and battery, 
deportation, and lying in wait 
with dangerous weapons are to 
be prest. To Morehouse Parish 
this program may look like a 
persistent effort to discredit the 
locality. In reality it is the-exact 
opposite. Nothing would cleanse 
the reputation of the district so 
quickly as an exhibition of Jersey 
justice. 

“Governor Parker’s  deter- 
mined attitude, representative of 
the attitude of the general public, 
has made its impression upon the 
minds and hearts of the men in the 
black hoods. The threat of a vast 
organization taking the law into 
its own hands and making lynching 
a regularized and nation-wide method of giving effect to either a 
distorted public feeling or private revenge is a threat no longer.” 


Copyrighted by Life Publishing Company. 


Turning now to the other side, we learn by telegraph from 
H. W. Evans, Imperial Wizard, Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, Atlanta, Ga., that ‘‘the failure to indict in the Mer Rouge 
matter is regarded at the National headquarters, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, as a complete vindication of this organiza- 
tion.”’ Continues Mr. Evans: 

“That none of the self-admitted members of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Morehouse Parish were indicted by the Grand Jury in- 
vestigating the so-called Mer Rouge atrocities, seems to indi- 
eate that Governor Parker and Attorney-General Coco engaged 


in a persecution rather than a prosecution. Instead of making 
a wholehearted endeavor to discover the perpetrators of the 


THE KLANSMAN UNMASKED. 
—Matzke in The Country Editor (New York). 
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LIKE THE MOTH, IT WORKS IN THE DARK. 


—Gibson in Life. 


murders, if such murders were committed, Coco and Parker, as 
Roman Catholies active in politics, made the mistake of trying 
to indict people whom they personally hated and wished to see 
suffer, and also to brand the Ku Klux Klan as a criminal organ- 
ization. The action of the Grand Jury might lead one to believe 
that the rumor to the effect that mutilated bodies had been 
shipped from New Orleans and thrown into the lake to be con- 
veniently ‘found’ may in reality be fact. Attorney-General Coco 
should be satisfied with the Grand Jury report since he has 
several times exprest himself as being confident, even tho some 
of the grand jurors should prove Klansmen, that this would in no 
way influence their actions; that if evidence proved adequate 
they would bring in indictments.” 


Another defense comes from Colonel Mayfield’s Weekly, a 
Klan organ published in Houston, Texas: 


“The great nationwide sensation spread to build a Vice-Presi- 
dential boom for John M. Parker has simmered down into a 
miserable fiasco, and the political dreamer of Louisiana is now 
contemplating the folly of seeking the bubble fame via the sen- 
sation route. There was no one indicted for murder, because 
there was no murder committed. The bodies found in the lake 
by detectives were palpable ‘plants.’ Their heads, arms and 
feet had been taken off to prevent recognition. They were 
shipped in there and placed in the lake either to force a confession 
from the Klan or to fan the flames of public prejudice against the 
Order. ‘To give the sensation added importance, the Governor 
sent the State militia to the peaceful community, and this was 
promptly heralded over the world. To show that it was all the 
launching of a Vice-Presidential boom, the sensation was fol- 
lowed by page ‘mats’ sent from Louisiana to every large daily in 
America, giving the life history of the Governor and detailing his 
‘heroic act.’”’ 


A telegram from Governor Parker’s secretary says that 
‘Governor Parker has been a Presbyterian all his life and 
a Mason for thirty-five years.’”’ Klan statements regarding the 
oath of the Knights of Columbus, quoted in a recent issue, bring 
from that organization a counter-statement that the following is 
the actual oath taken by those who join the order: 


“T swear to support the Constitution of the United States. 
I pledge myself, as a Catholic citizen and Knight of Columbus, to 
enlighten myself fully upon my duties as a citizen and to con- 
scientiously perform such duties entirely in the interest of my 
country and regardless of all personal consequences. I pledge 
myself to do all in my power to preserve the integrity and purity 
of the ballot, and to promote reverence and respect for law and 
order. I promise to practise my religion openly and consistently, 
but without ostentation, and to so conduct myself in public 
affairs and in the exercise of public virtue as to reflect nothing but 
eredit upon our Holy Church, to the end that she may flourish 
and our country prosper to the greater honor and glory of God.” 
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THE PROSPECT OF AN OIL FAMINE 


VERY OWNER OF AN AUTOMOBILE, every farmer 
K with a tractor, every skipper of a motor boat or airplane, 
and, in fact, every user of internal combustion engines, 
observes the Newark Star-Eagle, ‘“‘has a vital interest in the 
endeavors of the United States Government to prevent our being 
shut off from future oil supplies.’ Naval officers in command 
of oil-burning warships, executives of railroads equipped with 
oil-burning locomotives, and owners and operators of oil-burning 
merchant ships are just as keenly interested in a constant and 
economical supply of fuel oil. And while coal can be used as 
fuel, the wheels of industry can not turn without lubricants. 
When, therefore, an authority on oil, such as AyC. Bedford, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, tells us that the Mexican oil-fields are 
threatened with early exhaustion, we can not, as one paper sug- 
gests, dismiss such a statement as ‘‘Standard Oil propaganda.” 
Furthermore, when Mr. Bedford says ‘‘the problem of the future 
of the oil industry is not that of finding markets, but that of ob- 
taining new supplies,’”’ and Geological Survey officials tell us that 
within twenty years American oil-wells will be practically ex- 
hausted, the user of the gasoline motor begins to wonder where 
future oil supplies are coming from. 

At the present time, the demand for petroleum and its products 
is greatest in the United States, where 70 per cent. of the oil used 
in the world is produced. But in all parts of the world—India, 
Persia, Russia, Turkey, Africa, Sumatra, Alaska, Mexico, and 
every country in South America—the soil is being drilled by oil 
prospectors. The world in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, is ‘‘oil-thirsty,’”’ notes the Brooklyn Eagle. In fact, de- 
elares the New York Tribune, ‘‘so important has oil become 
from the point of view of national defense that our authority 
on naval strategy recently said that our entire Navy would 
be lost without a battle if the control of the oil supply passed into 
enemy hands. For the future of the Navy, therefore, oil is of 
primary importance.”” But, continues The: Tribune— 


“The other factor that gives particular impetus to the present 
fight for oil is the difference of opinion among experts as to the 
world’s oil reserves. From the point of view of production the 
United States and Mexico at present lead the world. If oil is as 
exhaustible as some persons think, this probably will mean that 
the United States and Mexico will be the first countries to use up 
their supply. To seek new fields abroad is therefore wise.” 


To the Brooklyn Hagle the statement of Mr. Bedford that, 
owing to the exhaustion of Mexican oil-wells and the influx of 
salt water, one-half of the United States investments of 
$500,000,000 is a total loss, is ‘‘bad enough, but it is not the 
worst feature of the situation. For the last year this country took 
130,000,000 barrels of oil from Mexico, without which reserves 
could not have been maintained.” ‘‘And Mr. Bedford is not an 
alarmist,” adds The Eagle; ‘‘he is not a Wall Street speculator, 
nor is he booming oil-wells or selling stock.’’ Nevertheless, 
points out Earle C. Starr, in The American Labor Monthly, 
— (New York), “The Standard Oil Company is not figuring on 
* an early exhaustion. It is going ahead reinvesting hundreds of 
millions of surplus in transportation facilities and refineries,” 
And E. L. Doheny, head of the Pan-American and the Mexi- 
can Petroleum companies, chief producers of Mexican oil, ‘“who 
probably knows as much about the oil situation south of the 
Rio Grande as Mr. Bedford,” in the opinion of the Philadel- 
phia Record, comes forward with the following statement: 


“Speaking for our own Pan-American companies, their invest- 
ments in Mexico are and have been satisfactory, having yielded 
and are still yielding excellent returns. 

‘California, with its host of developers energetically drilling 
throughout the State for more than thirty years, has been, in the 
opinion of the pencil experts, exhausted several times during that 
period. It is producing to-day at a rate more than double what it 
produced in 1921, and the future of the industry there certainly 


looks as bright or brighter than it ever did, to the confusion of 
those who predicted its exhaustion many years ago. The same is 
and will be true with regard to Mexico.” 


The New York Globe, however, grows impatient with those who 
quarrel over the question of whether or not existing oil companies 
in Mexico face a collective loss of at least half of their original 
investment. The part of the Bedford statement that should be 
strest, thinks The Globe, ‘‘is that portion which deals with the 
enormously important question of the relationship of oil to 
international politices.”’ A bird’s-eye view of the world oil situa- 
tion, and the political factors that enter into it, is thus given by 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch: 


‘‘When, under the Versailles Treaty, various regions of the Old 
World were placed under mandates awarded to several victor 
nations, America declined to accept a mandate, but insisted upon 
observance of the ‘open-door’ policy of equal commercial and 
economic opportunities for nationals of all countries in the man- 
dated regions. The British hold a mandate over Mesopotamia, 
including the rich Mosul oil district. America has refused to con- 
cede this claim, and a series of diplomatic exchanges has been 
earried on. 

“Now it is learned authoritatively that Great Britain and 
France have accepted the American contention and agreed that 
American oil companies shall share in the workings of the Mosul 
district.” 


More than one expert has said that ultimately the United 
States will have to import oil to meet its needs. Its interest, 
therefore, in having a share in developing known fields is plain, 
notes the Indianapolis News. Moreover, ‘‘one need not be an 
expert to see the necessity for fairness to all countries in the 
matter of developing oil-fields.”” In fact, the New York Times 
goes on, ‘‘altho Mr. Bedford does not say so, the time may yet 
come when oil will have to be distributed according to the needs 
of each country by international agreement.”’ What Mr. Bed- 
ford did say, in part, in the March number of Foreign Affairs 
(New York), was this: 


‘Our industrial age would come to a complete standstill with- 
out oil. But the world is only now coming to realize that nature’s 
supplies of oil are not inexhaustible. oe 

‘‘ No one ean regard the petroleum situation in the-world to-day 
in a comprehensive manner without being convinced thata clear 
vision of all the elements in that problem leads to but one con- 
clusion, and that is the supreme importance of cooperation on the 
part of the peoples of the world both in exploiting and utilizing 
the oil resources which nature has so sumptuously provided. 

“Next to the United States, Russia and Mexico are the two 
most important oil-producing countries in the world. In the 
case of Russia, the Soviet Government, following the revolution, 
seized practically all private property, including, of course, 
industries which had been developed by alien capital. The result 
has been extremely serious. There has been a steady reduction 
in the output of oil, and, what is more vital, there has been an 
absolute stoppage in the development of facilities for oil produe- 
tion. New private capital can not go into Russia wisely and 
safely until proper adjustment is made of the old claims and until 
assurances are given of the protection of private property for 
the future. 

“In Mexico the problem is not fundamentally dissimilar from 
that in Russia. A few years ago Mexico gave promise of vast 
and permanent productivity, and for a few years that promise 
was justified. The recent exhaustion and other untoward devel- 
opments in the two important Mexican fields, however, have been 
such that exploitation of fully two-thirds of the estimated produc- 
ing area has been abandoned. Consequently it is safe to say that 
the existing oil companies in Mexico face a collective loss of at 
least half of their original investment. Thus is illustrated one of 
the extreme hazards of the business. 

“In recent years the development of oil in Russia, Persia, the 
Dutch East Indies, Mexico, South America, and elsewhere, has 
opened up supplies affording opportunities for the investment of 
capital by other nations. Out of this situation has grown the 
present international oil problem, which, in so far as it is political, 
may be described as the problem of the ‘open door.’ That ques- 
tion may be simply stated thus: In the development of the nat- 
ural resources of the world shall the nationals of one country 
have equal rights with the nationals of another? The United 
States has an acute interest in that question, around which re- 
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figures giving the production in thousands of barrels. 


volve all the real international controversies which have arisen 
over oil. 
“Prior to the Great War the world gave no serious considera- 


‘tion to the thought that its petroleum supplies might become 


exhausted. The commercial development of oil throughout the 
world was largely a search for markets. The war, however, pro- 
gressively revealed the extent to which modern civilization is 
dependent upon its oil supplies. It brought the world face to face 
with the stern reality that petroleum resources are limited and 
exhaustible, and it drew into clear relief the fact that the oil 
problem of the future was not that of finding markets but that of 
obtaining supplies. 

“The United States contributes about 70 per cent. of the 
world’s current petroleum production. It is not only the largest 
producer, but by far the largest consumer of petroleum and its 
products, both as to gross and per capita. Up until very lately, 
the world had to depend almost entirely upon the United States 


for this indispensable product. 


aa 


is the most uncertain of natural resources. 


no matter how promising that territory might be. 
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“But the production of oil is not a mere matter of distribution. 
The oil must be found before it can be distributed. Petroleum 
Broadly speaking, it 
is impossible to say to-day where oil will be found to-morrow, 
and, having been found, how long the supply will last. No 
existing interest would consider it the part of wisdom to concen- 
trate all of its resources in the development of a single territory, 
There should 
be international collaboration with a prorating among nations 
and interests of the risks involved. 

“The United States Government has made it clear that it has 
no desire to interfere in the political relations of any Power with 
a colony, a protectorate or a mandated area. But whenever it 
has been proposed to use such relations for the creation of ex- 
elusive economic spheres, wherein the development of a natural 
and much-needed product would be confined to the parent or 
dominant power, this country has protested. American oil 
companies ask for no opportunities which are denied to other 
nationals in other countries, or which are not accorded to other 
nationals in the United States. They seek merely the opportu- 
nity of engaging alongside the oil interests of other nations in 
opening up the world’s undeveloped petroleum resources. They 
believe that as the normal development of civilization depends 
partly upon oil, the best interests of every nation and of the oil 
companies of every nation will be promoted by the géneral adop- 


~ tion by all nations of the open-door policy, permitting the 


WHERE THE OIL COMES FROM. 


The map shows the world’s oil production in 1921, the areas of the squares being proportional to the production in the respective areas, and the adjacent 
ing But these fields are being exhausted. 
The question is particularly significant in view of the belief that the North American field, now the largest, may be exhausted in twenty years. 
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Where shall we find the oil production of to-morrow? 


efficient investment of capital from any source and on equal 
terms.. To proceed upon any less comprehensive theory would 
be not alone narrow and egotistic, but would ultimately result in 
failure to effect the most thoroughgoing and economical produc- 
tion and distribution of the world’s limited petroleum supplies.” 


Just as Mr. Bedford finishes his plea for the ‘‘open door,” 
however, and Great Britain and France agree that American oil 
companies may share in the workings of the Mosul fields in 
Mesopotamia, there comes a decision from Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fall—his last act in office—denying to a Royal Dutch-Shell 
subsidiary the right to take over the operation of certain oil-lands 
in this country under assignment of leases. The jurisdiction of 
the Department is based on the proposition that these lands 
are owned by Indians. But this act, believes the New York 
Evening Post, may lead to ‘‘a war of mutual restrictions, which 
would be deeply regrettable.’’ In the opinion of the New York 
World: 


“Nobody is going to solve the international oil problem by 
making reprisals in Oklahoma against the British and Dutch 
companies. To shut out European capital from the small 
fraction of the American supply that remains to be taken up will 
not open the door in the East Indies or in the Near Hast. 

“The American interest in the oil policy of Europe and Asia 
is twofold. Our primary interest is in seeing that there is avail- 
able to Americans at home a cheap and abundant supply of oil. 
Our secondary interest is that American oil companies should 
share in the development of the European and Asiatic oil-fields. 

““We have no strategic interest in the Asiatic oil-fields. The 
oil problem is a peace problem. It is a question of feeding auto- 
mobiles, tractors, gas-engines, locomotives and merchant ships 
in time of peace, rather than of warships in time of war. 

“That being the case, the sooner governments clear out of 
the oil business the better. Mr. Bedford argues eloquently 
that the petroleum industry should funetion according to the 
wisdom and experience of its own administrators. If Mr. 
Hughes and the other branches of the Government will clear out 
of the oil business at home and confine themselves to persuading 
Kuropean Governments to follow suit, the problem will soon 
solve itself by direct business dealings between the oil companies 
of the world.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


39) 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


We hope the fuel men never get control of the sunshine.— 
Toledo Blade. 


Tuer saw-horse has contributed more to the good of mankind 
than the race horse.—Detroit News. 


Procress is just a slow business of falling in line with the 
schemes of minorities—Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Tuat European critic who says America has no leisure class 
should watch our office-holders.—Parkersburg Sentinel. 


Tue only way that France and Germany could distrust each 
other more would be for them to be allies.—Charleston Gazette. 


EvoLutTion continues. Time was when the world was flat 
only at the poles—New York 
Tribune. 


- Seems to be nothing left 
for Dr. Perey Grant to do 
except write a new Bible.— 
Toledo Blade. 


Wuy should the United 
States be afraid to participate 
in an International Court of 
Justice? — Portland  Press- 
Herald. 


Stitu, the house with the 
largest car parked in front 
of it may be the one with 
the largest mortgage on it. 
— Milwaukee Leader. 
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Tue ex-Kaiser’s wife is 
apparently getting better 
acquainted with him. She 
has gone to live in another 
eastle.—New York Tribune. 


THE younger set in King 
Tunk’s day undoubtedly be- 
haved in way that brought 
blushes to the cheeks of 
the older mummies.—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE point at issue seems 
to be whether Germany is 
in most immediate need of 
a ruler with a firm hand, or 
a firm hand with a ruler.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


SECRETARY Work has 
ordered that his office door 
be kept open. The public 
will thus have a chance to 
see Work work if it is pos- 
sible for Work to work while office-seekers are trying to work 
Work.— Boston Transcript. 


PREMIER Cuno may be sorry that the American troops left 
the Rhine district, but we’ll wager he’ll be sorrier if they have 
to come back.—Manila Bulletin. 


Tue charge that a Senator at Washington was too drunk to 
reply to roll-call may result in a change of rules so that there will 
be fewer roll-calls.—IJndianapolis News. 


Ir is announced that Russia will permit the manufacture of 
liquors for economic reasons—the same reasons for which this 
country forbade their manufacture—Tacoma Ledger. 


Tue Bible story of the creation is not inconsistent with the 
evolutionists’ theory that man is descended from a monkey. 
Didn’t Eve make a monkey out of Adam?—WNashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Tue King of Sweden lost his match in the Nice tennis tourna- 
ment. After the things that other monarchs have lost lately 
this setback must look to them almost like finding something — 
New York Evening Post. 


MR. DAMOCLES HAD ONLY ONE 
SWORD HANGING OVER HIS HEAD. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams £ 


Tur French plan in the Ruhr would work if the Germans 
would.—Tacoma Ledger. 


WE said we wanted nothing out of the war, and we got even 
less than that.—New York Tribune. 


Ir may take nine tailors to make a man, but it doesn’t take 
nine retailers to break him.—Kenosha N: ews. 


Senator JoHNSON fears that international Court-ship may 
lead to international marriage.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


We’tt get deeper rivers and harbors all right, but we’ll have 
to import the ships to float in them.—New York Tribune. 


STERLING exchange is like the prodigal son. It is arising and 
going back to par.—Savan- 
nah News. 


VEHICLES are much like 
men; they make faster head- 
way on the level.—Wenatchee 
World. 


Price of radium has dropt 
$29,250,000 per Ib. And yet 
the Democrats claim the 
cost of living is going up.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Tue hen who raises a flock 
of ducklings has nothing on 
the dove of peace and the 
things she has been hatching 
of late.—Detroit News. 


Now they say that the 
reason George Washington 
never told a lie was because 
he married a widow and knew 
better. — Charleston Gazette. 


THERE are 2,750,000 miles 
of highway in the United 
States and yet a lot of fel- 
lows won’t give a little of 
it tp.— American Lumber- 
man. 


Ir La Follette could make 
good on his prediction of 
dollar gasoline, the pedes- 
trian vote would sweep him 
into the White House. — 
New York Times. : 
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“Tanks HELENA, MonT., IKDEPENDENT” 


A Lonpon alarmist says 
that the opening of King 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb may 
bring on complications of a 
serious nature with the Egyp- 
tian Government. Yes, it does look like a grave matter.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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Ir the immigration laws could suddenly be tightened the exo- 
dus of Senators to other lands might be made to work to the 
national advantage.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


One item in the ‘‘rivers and harbors”’ pork barrel to which 
nobody would object would be an allowance for dredging the 
channels of legislation.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tse German mark has sunk so low in value that New York 
brokers are ceasing to handle it. The next thing we shall hear 
that waste-baskets are charging it rent.—Calgary Albertan. 


Everygopy will sympathize with the indignation exprest by 
Lord Carnarvon when he discovered Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb was 
looted by vandals a few thousand years ago.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


How those Germans must laugh as they see France taking 
more and more territory. Pretty soon, vonce, these Frenchies 
haf it all and then they have to pay the indemnity themselves 
yet.—Philadelphia North American. 


COMMENT 
: ana 


BRITISH VIEWS OF GERMANY’S ABILITY TO PAY 


66 ERMANY CAN AND WON’T, so she must be made 

to pay,” say British editors, who defend the Franco- 

Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, and they cite as 
glaring instances of German evasion, first, the deliberate smash- 
ing of the mark value by excessive issues of paper money and 
secondly the trickery of German capitalists in dodging taxation 
and throwing the burden of 
the country’s running expenses 
on the middle class and the 
workers. But some British 
opponents of the Franco- 
Belgian method of collecting 
reparations deny these charges, 
and blame Socialistic tax legis- 
lation in Germany for the 
nation’s inability to pay, pictur- 
ing taxpayers in the Fatherland 
as being ground ‘‘between the 
two millstones of Socialistic 
theory and reparations.” Still 
another school of British 
opinion, which includes the 
London Evening Standard, 
protests that the British public 
does not support the French 
“adventure” in the Ruhr, 
“simply because most people 
have accepted the British 
Government view that it is 
not good business,’ but— 


A PROPHETIC CARTOON. 


“The Germans will be mak- 
ing a great mistake if they 
suppose that there will be any 
British sympathy for them in 
their attempt to pose before 
the world as martyrs. There 
is, indeed, something extraor- 
dinarily repulsive in the mechanical perfection of the arrange- 
ments to ‘convert Germany into a vast protest-making machine.’ 


FRITZ: 


It is too reminiscent of the Hchenzollern days. 


“Like all German things, however, the national protest, from 
the ‘day of mourning’ to the running away with the coal syndi- 
cate’s books, is overdone. All the machinery of ‘mass sugges- 
tion’ Germany manages to perfection, but her psychology is 
defective. A dignified passivity in face of the French advance 
might have won her, not perhaps sympathy, but some respect. 
But when the German Chancellor begins to talk about French 
infractions of the Treaty of Versailles, when the German Presi- 
dent speaks of ‘this bitter hour, when the French fist has struck 
at the unprotected life-center of German industry,’ when ar- 
rangements are made all over Germany to impress even boys and 
girls at school with the significance of the German protest—then 
we can only say that Germany protests too much.” 


Among English newspapers that champion France and Bel- 
gium is the London Daily Mail which publishes a special article 
on the financial and commercial policy of Germany, perhaps 
designed to warn British business interests against a dangerous 


rival. In this article we read that: 


“Until a year or two ago it seemed probable to the average 
Englishman that Germany would try to meet her international 
and business engagements. For many years before the war 
Englishmen had been told, and believed, that Germans held the 
same ideas of honesty in matters of business as were held, say, 
by business men in Great Britain. When the Germans were 


“Another scrap of paper!” 
—The Passing Show (London). 


This prediction of Germany’s attitude toward the Treaty appeared 
July 5, 1919, about one week after it was signed at Versailles. 


finally defeated in the field, we most of us believed that every 
German of ,every class would strain every nerve to save the 
honor of the Fatherland. 

“On the strength of this belief, and when the mark had dropt 
to some hundreds to the £1, Englishmen and others bought 
marks as a gamble. Innumerable city clerks bought £10 or 
£20 worth, town and country professional men invested £100 
or so, artizans and laboring 
men in their thousands risked 
a few pounds, and all over this 
country, and no doubt abroad, 
banks were overwhelmed with 
applications for marks from 
every class and sex. 

‘Marks proved always avail- 
able, and such demands were 
met without fuss or publicity, 
and quite a number of English- 
men believe that Germany has 
sold marks in England and 
elsewhere to the value of at 
least £600,000,000. 

““These paper marks had cost 
the Germans nothing to pro- 
duce, but their sale resulted 
in procuring for them enormous 
sums of money (that is, credit) 
in England, the United States, 
and various other parts of the 
world. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that this money 
(carefully camouflaged) is now 
at the disposal of the German 
Government, throughits agents 
abroad. 

“‘Germany took the utmost 
advantage of whatever credit 
remained to her after the war, 
and would be selling paper 
marks now could she find a 
market; but at present prices 
£5 would purchase nearly half 
a million marks, which before 
the war would have been worth 
£25,000, and there are practically no buyers.” 


This special contributor to The Daily Mail then tells us that, 
roughly speaking, Germany produces sufficient foodstuffs to 
feed her population. At the same time, she produces unlimited 
paper money, quite suitable for use in Germany, because the 
wages of the working classes, the salaries of the bureaucracy and 
of all the professional and clerical classes are paid in paper marks 
which ‘‘cost nothing to produce and can buy the food and neces- 
saries required to keep the German people docile.”’ There is 
practically no unemployment in Germany, according to this 
informant, who says that the ship tonnage produced in that 
country during the last twelve months is ‘‘second only to that 
of Great Britain, and greater than that of the United States, or 
France, or Italy, or Japan.’ Germany raised many internal 
war loans during the war years, we are also told, and she is re- 
paying, or has repaid them, with paper marks. Investors in 
German Government and industrial securities receive their 
dividends in paper marks, manufacturers and producers are 
subsidized by the Government in paper marks, and altho ‘‘it 
is a credit system run mad, it works so far.’”’ We read then: 


‘““Certain raw materials can not be produced in Germany, and 
must be obtained from abroad. They ean only be bought against 
sterling or dollars. English speculators and others, by buying 
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PAY HERE 


Wiest 
———— 


"THE. ONLY: WAY. 


—Evening News (London). 


“paper marks, have provided Germany with £600,000,000 for 
‘this-very purpose. 9 2 fe st 

“Germany ‘duly receives the raw materials, manufactures 
them into whatever.it may be, and sells the finished article to 
the British people and others against sterling or dollars. 

““The German cost of manufacturing the goods and all over- 
head charges are paid-in paper marks, and practically the whole 
of the sterling money received by the Germans for goods so 
manufactured is-profit, and the original £600,000,000 is thus 
kept intact. 

-“No goods manufactured in Britain or elsewhere can compete 
in price with the German goods, for British and other overhead 
and manufacturing charges must be paid in real money. So 
long as Germany can export goods to other countries—and she 
is likely to be able to do so, for she can undersell most competitors 
in all foreign markets—she will be able to keep up her credit 
easily and buy all the raw material she requires, especially with 
the aid of the £600,000,000, and eventually dominate the markets 
of the world. 

“Should this German policy prove workable, even tho for 
only five years, the financial position of Great Britain would 
necessarily be seriously affected. 

“The trade, say, in metal bars, steel joists, steel and copper 
plates, would have been captured by Germany. Her ships 
would carry cargoes at rates impossible to British and other 
nations; her special industries—dyes, toys, watches, clocks, 
musical instruments, cutlery, and the like—would flourish as 
never before, outside opposition being impossible. 

“Did this policy continue in force for fifty years, Germany 
would push Britain entirely off the trade map. It would not 
then be a question of one million unemployed in these islands: 
nine men out of every ten of our present population would be 
unemployed or dead. 

“England would be utterly out of it as a manufacturing coun- 
try; famine and consequent death would make of England a vast 
burial-ground, the survivors being forced into agriculture, even- 
tually annexed to Germany, and their country serving the Ger- 
mans as a stepping-stone to the invasion of North and South 
America.” 


In the opinion of this writer the French and Belgians are 
properly out of patience with the German Government and are 
now “rightly trying the only peaceful way left, by occupying 
peacefully the district which is the key to the door of German 
industry, and which will enable them to tax the profits of those 
industries, without in any way harming the German workman 
and his livelihood—provided that he is content to receive the 
rewards of his labor from the French and Belgians, instead of 
from those German millionaire industrialists who are really 
causing all the trouble.” 


But a sharp contrast to all the foregoing appears in The Satur- 
day Review in a letter from a correspondent at Berlin, who com- 
plains that ‘‘the world is full of reports about the wicked prac- 
tises of German capitalists.’ He tells us of charges that the 
moneyed classes are avoiding their tax obligations, and that it - 
is said that ninety-four per cent. of the income tax is paid by 
the workingman. To these assertions The Saturday Review's 
contributor replies as follows: 5 


‘Such statements are extremely misleading and are likely to 
raise exaggerated hopes of what Germany can do in the way of 
reparations. Fleecing the capitalist is a very attractive cry, but — 
what if the capitalist has been fleeced already? The fact is the 
German income-tax is divided into two classes: (a) a tax on fixt 
incomes (salaries, wages, pensions), and (b) a tax on floating 
incomes, i.e., such as are derived from buying and selling, from 
commissions, fees and so on. Now it may be true that ninety- 
four per cent. of the income-tax paid in a certain district during 
a particular period came from Class A. This class, however, 
does not consist of workmen alone. It includes directors of 
companies, officers in the Army, ministers of State, all employees, 
of whatever rank, in receipt of a fixt salary. It includes Helferich 
Hindenburg and Cuno, as well as the horny-handed son of toil. 
The tax is steeply graded, so that those at the top pay sixty 
per cent. of their income, those at the bottom, only 10 per cent. — 
It is taxed at the source, the employer deducting it before the 
wages are paid, so that evasion is impossible. All’ the army of 
black-coated officials is taxed with the same regularity as the 
worker, but at much higher rates. On the face of it, therefore, 
it is absurd to say that ninety-four per cent. of the income-tax 
comes from the workman, if we accept the word workman in 
its ordinary sense.” : 


This Berlin correspondent goes on to develop the argument that 
capitalists are pretty heavily taxed in various ways and cites~ 
instances in proof of this contention. Meanwhile, he tells us - 
that German Socialist newspapers are ‘‘boasting that there is - 
no such thing as private property in houses now, they have all — 


A GERMAN SLAP AT FRANCE. 


“This is certainly a grand way to get honey out of the hive.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


~ 


et 


been nationalized.” 
that: 


“The declared policy of the Socialists is to tax capital so heay- 
ily that within twenty years it will all be brought into the coffers 
of the State. If we compare the direct taxes paid by a capitalist 
with those paid by a workman, it will be seen how heavy the 
burdens of capital are. A mill-hand pays ten per cent. on his 
wages. A director of his company is taxed just as certainly on 
his salary, only at a higher rate. His investments are taxed not 
once but many times over. His income from commissions is 
let down lightly for the time being, but measures are being taken 
to put an end to that, and in the future this part of his income 
will be most heavily taxed of all. If we were to reckon up all 
direct taxes, it would probably be found that it is the capitalist 

_ who pays ninety per cent. of them.” 


The moral of all this is “bitter and unpleasant for us,” says 

this contributor to The Saturday Review, who declares that the 

German taxpayer is being ground ‘between the two millstones 
of socialistic theory and reparations,’ and he continues: 


“Naturally we should like to get more out,of him, but it is 
hardly likely that we shall be so inventive and resourceful as the 
Socialists. They have gone to the limit of what private enter- 

_ prise can bear without breaking down altogether. The German 
is doubtless human enough to dodge the taxes as much as he can. 
It is not very easy for him and he can not dodge half so many as 
he is said to do. In several papers you may read of the plan of 
‘making sure’ of reparations by saddling the industrialists with 
a heavy impost. We will suppose they paid up. The money 
would have been withdrawn from their enterprises which would 
be thrown out of gear. Unemployment would inerease, the 
mark would sink, inflation would increase, revolution would 
come appreciably nearer; in fact, we should be exactly where 
we are now. Such an impost could,not last very long. A 
really good tax is like a familiar piece of furniture which we have 
known all our lives and have got so used to that we scarcely 
notice it. But then such a tax must be moderate and just. 
Nothing defeats its own ends so certainly and swiftly as excessive 
taxation.” 


FERRERO A FOE OF THE VERSAILLES 
TREATY 


ALY’S FAMOUS HISTORIAN, who is described as 
having been constantly opposed to the Versailles Treaty 
because of his belief that it is unworkable, is on view again 
as a prophet of unhappy things to be. Some European editors, 
who have noted Mr. Ferrero’s frequent comparison of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty with the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, to the utter 
disparagement of the more modern example of treaty construc- 
tion, recall with some humor that at the outbreak of the World 
War it was often said that the seeds of this great conflict were 


“sown as long ago as 1815. At the same time they are bound to 


be imprest by the Italian historian’s pessimism on the present 
situation as evidenced in his contribution to the Rome Secolo, 
in which he says in part: 


“The more I consider events the more it seems probable that, 
unless a miracle intervenes, we should be prepared for great 
disturbances. We are in the presence of this dilemma: The 
Treaty of Versailles and Germany as it is to-day. Hither the 
Treaty of Versailles will be torn up and discarded, or present 
Germany will disappear, to reappear in another form. 

“The Treaty of Versailles subjects Germany to the collective 
protectorate of Italy, France and England. ‘To imagine that 
the nation which, up to November, 1918, was the most powerful 
in the world, may be thrust overnight under the guardianship 
of three Powers, each weaker than itself, is to imagine not along 
the lines of political realism, but of political futurism. ‘lhe 

truth of this statement is apparent in the fact that four years 
after the Armistice France and Belgium are caught in the snarl 
of this impossible protectorate and involved in coercive measures 
which will ruin Germany without saving her enemies. 

“‘Ttaly is trying to take advantage of the situation without 
sharing any of its risks. England pulls out of the adventure by 
disdaining both risks and advantages; but neither the finesse of 
Italy nor the prudence of England will relieve them from their 
part of responsibility in the common enterprise. Whoever 
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The fact is, according to this informant, — 


We 


refuses to swallow the fatuous optimism, which» governments 
feed to the people in order to deceive them, knows that we are 
still in the midst of storm and far from port.” 


Equally disturbing to some observers is the note of pessimism 
in an interview given to the Prague correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian by Czecho-Slovakia’s distinguished Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Eduard Benes, and which is reprinted in the 
Gazette de Prague. Mr. Benes says in part: 


“T am somewhat of a pessimist on the subject of Germany’s 
future. The present situation of. that country conceals great 
dangers, which we must be prepared to meet when the hour 
strikes. In the present Franco-German crisis victory will fall 


AS THE GERMANS SEE THE TREATY. 


The people of Kurope can not enter the paradise of peace until the 
Versailles serpent has been slain. 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


to the side that gives proof of having the greatest moral forces. 

“‘T do not believe that we need fear a new war, a new general 
conflagration, or a catastrophe. This is not for lack of will to 
that effect in some parts of Europe, but because the strength 
and the means to wage a new war are lacking. For all that it 
may be that we shall see some local conflicts. As other Govern- 
ments are doing, so our Government is taking divers precautions 
at home and abroad, and by endeavoring to solve social prob- 
lems, is making an effort to localize existing conflicts and keep 
the general peace in Hurope.”’ 


Mr. Benes declares further that while it is ‘‘very unfortunate 
that the Allies did not pursue a single and united plan of repara- 
tions policy,’”’ nevertheless no one may reproach France because 
through ‘‘a confusion of the issues’’ she was driven to her action 
of occupation. The great thing to do now, in his judgment, is 
not to attempt to fix an exact figure of reparations to be paid by 
Germany for—‘‘six months ago she could pay much more than 
she ean pay to-day, and a year ago she could have paid much 
more than she could have paid six months ago”’ and ‘‘this is due 
to her reparations policy.” 


” 
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JUGO-SLAVIA NOW AIDING AUSTRIA 


‘OWT IS AUSTRIA’S DESTINY to govern a whole world,” 
runs. the ancient device of the Austrian Empire, we are 
reminded by some European editors, who say that for the 

last five years Austria has been ‘‘having all she can do to govern 

herself.” What is more, a humble dependent of Austria in her 
glorious years, Jugo-Slavia, is now among the nations that have 
guaranteed loans to put the fallen mighty on the path to recovery. 

Thoughts like these are suggested by a meeting between Mon- 

signor Seipel, Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, and Foreign 

Minister Gruenberger, of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 

Slovenes, at which agreements were reached on several matters 

requiring arrangement according to the new order of political 

relationships that followed the World War. The Journal de 

Genéve recalls that Belgrade, the Serbian capital, had to suffer 

a good deal at the hands of Vienna in the old days, and 

that Austria’s imperialist ambitions were in part the 

cause of the war. ‘But it tells us that. Vienna no longer speaks 
to Belgrade as a master, and it is to be hoped for the peace 
of Europe that Belgrade renounce any notion of using such 

a tone toward Vienna. Then this important Swiss daily goes on 

to say: 


“The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes has given proofs of 
its good-will by joining in the work of rescuing Austria, which was 
undertaken by the League of Nations. Several questions in dispute 
between the Austrians and the Jugo-Slavs remained for settlement 
after the Geneva conventions, and it was with this object that the 
Austrian Chancellor and the Jugo-Slav Foreign Minister got 
together. They signed four agreements which disposed of differ- 
ences of a financial and a commercial nature, and fixt certain 
simplified arrangements for shipping and passports on the 
boundary line between the two countries. The treatment of 
minorities on a reciprocal basis and divers accessory propositions 
—affecting the property of the legations and consulates of the old 
Austrian Monarchy—were also among the matters adjusted at 
this meeting.” ° 


The reception accorded to 
the Austrian Chancellor in the 
Jugo-Slav capital, we are told 
further, was a testimonial to 
the friendliness and good in- 
tentions of the Jugo-Slavs. 
By keeping faithfully to the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
and by loyally executing the 
decision of the League of Na- 
tions, of which it isa member, 
Austria will progress with sure 
steps toward better days, in 
the judgment of this news- 
paper, which adds: 


“‘All indications are that the 
Austrian Government of Mon- 
signor Seipel will carry out its 
appointed task with exacti- 
tude. The Chancellor will 
have the support of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Mr. 
Hainisch, an economist who 
has enjoyed the acquaintance- 
ship of an illustrious friend of 
Jugo-Slavia, President Masa- 
ryk, of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public, who, according to gen- 
eral opinion, can have only 
praise for the recent agree- 
ment of Belgrade, which is 
the offspring of the agree- 
ments signed at Geneva, Octo- 
‘ber 4, 1922. 

“hese agreements gave 
Austria her new international 
status. They guaranteed her 


AUSTRIAN REJOICING. 


The Austrian krone is not carried into the abyss with the falling 
mark, thanks to the life-line of Austria’s guide, Chancellor Seipel. 


independence, while at the same time they engaged her not 


to give yp her liberty, which was the desire of those Austrians 
who wisk to be bound up with Germany. Also, they provided 
Austria with financial ways and means for the reorganization 
of her administration.” pet 


In the months following, we are told, Austria has given ample 
proof that her gratitude, as exprest at Geneva, was not a mere 
formality, for she has ‘‘set to work with a will.” In consequence, 
her recompense has been prompt and it is pointed out that: 
“As early as November 3rd the Austrian National Assembly 
passed ‘a law permitting the country to cover the deficit of the 
budget of 1922 without having recourse to a new issue of 
paper money; and by the first of January the bureaucracy, 
which was a considerable expense to the country, had been 
stript of 25,000 office-holders.” Other indications of rising 
prosperity are found by this Swiss journal, which has a 
particular interest in Austria because’ Switzerland is one of 
the states that has joined in affording Austria the loan 
arranged by the League of Nations. But as to whether 
Austria’s future is wholly assured, there seems a faint trace 
of doubt in the following remark: 


“The Austrian Republic is in its fifth year and has passed 
through a series of extremely painful crises. Politically viewed, 
the country has renounced both a régime of complete Socialism 
and all doctrines of imperialist Pan-Germanism as well. Austria 
is now thinking more of living than of debating; but precisely 
because of this she is engaged in certain activities beyond her 
boundaries which require constant attention. The Conference of 
Belgrade, referred to above, will probably be followed by an 
Austrian Jugo-Slav commercial treaty. . . . After all, it would be 
an exaggeration to assert that Austria is out of the slough yet. 
A depreciated exchange causes her many difficulties; and despite 


_all the zeal of her Government, she can not get back to normal 


life except by an agreement of lowered prices between the pro- 
ducer, the middle-man, the employers, and the wage-earners. 
This measure is a vital necessity; and the countries leading money 
to Austria will see that it is — 
put into execution, because 
they know full well that their 
help would be vain if the 
Austrian people did not ob- 
serve the essential duty of 
economy.” 


An official statement of Aus- 
tria’s condition was made be- 
fore the Council of the League 
of Nations at Paris by Chan- 
cellor Seipel, in which he said, 
among other things, that taxes 
have been very considerably 
increased and these increases, 
it is hoped, “will yield addi- 
tional revenue to the extent 
of about 620,000,000,000 
crowns annually, or about 
43,000,000 gold crowns.’’ As 
reported by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, 
Chancellor Seipel also said: 

“The sooner Austria is able 
to work on an economic basis 
in Competition with other na- 
tions under a well-considered 
scheme of commercial treaties, 
the more certain will it be that 
she will be able to pay back 
from the results of her labor 
the loan which she is now con- 
tracting, to tide over the 
economic crisis which at pres- 
ent threatens her, and to re- 
main what she is required to be 


—a center of peace and order 
in the heart of Europe.”’ 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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From ‘‘L’Illustration’’ Paris. 


FRENCH COOKING IN THE RUHR 


Army cooks of the French occupying forces distributing soup to the families of German workers. 


RUHR FUEL AND FRENCH ORE 


UHR COAL AND COKE as balanced against iron ore of 
the Lorraine and Luxembourg regions are said to be 
pivotal points in the ultimate settlement between 

Belgium, France and Germany. The negotiations by which 
“some day the Franco-German conflict must end,’ declares 
the Berlin Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, will lead to a 
“general political understanding and furthermore to closer 
relations of the German and French economic systems.”’ This 
pronouncement of the chief organ of Germany’s great industrial 
magnate, Hugo Stinnes, finds its counterpart in the Berlin 
Vorwaerts, which speaks officially for the Social Democratic 
party, and tells us that the German Government and Parliament 
“must make up their minds how far they can honestly go and 
prepare an extensive political, economic and financial program.”’ 
Then Berlin press dispatches relate that a fixt percentage of the 
coal and coke production of the Ruhr will be guaranteed to 
France and her allies by Germany, provided the French Govern- 
ment will assure the Ruhr industries of a supply of Lorraine iron 
ore sufficient for their needs. Such an agreement will constitute 
a basis for a new arrangement of the reparations clauses of the 


Versailles Treaty in the judgment of some, who note at the same 


time the report that the Germans would insist first and foremost 
that the French evacuate the Ruhr before an undertaking of this 
kind could be successfully attempted. 

Of interest in this connection is the remark of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung that before the war Germany was the greatest Huropean 
producer of coal and steel, and not only exported coal and coke 
but also imported ore for smelting purposes in addition to the 
native ore smelted. On the other hand France was a great 
ore producer, but ‘‘as foundries most naturally grow up in the 
neighborhood of coal-mines, France smelted only 60 per ¢ent. of 
the ore produced and exported the rest.”” We read then: 

“The ore supplies of Franee were increased by the transfer of 
Lorraine and Luxembourg to France, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Versailles; but as the eoal of the Saar district is not 
sufficient for smelting demands, Lorraine and Luxembourg still 
need Westphalian coal and coke, and also the German market 
for their ore and pig-iron. A state of equilibrium could not be 
restored by reparations in coal because they did not solve the 
problem, of pig-iron.”’ 

Confidential attempts to negotiate an.exchange of raw material 
have been made, the Frankfurter Zeitung tells us, but all offers 
of the German Government have been refused, and it attributes 


? 


this refusal to the ‘‘Comité des Forges,” a combine of French 
industrialists, whose members are “determined to hold out until 
the result of the Ruhr occupation is evident.” If the occupation 
proves a success this newspaper says that the ‘‘Comité des 
Forges’”’ ‘will be in a position to dictate its;own terms,” and— 


““These terms would undoubtedly include not only the power 
to use all the German coal necessary for the smelting of Lorraine 
ore, but also the transfer of the smelting and iron industry at 
present in Westphalia over to Lorraine. A most serious conse- 
quence of such a move would be that Germany would find 
increasing difficulty in employing her large population, while 
France would be able to keep her small proletariat employed. 

‘‘The instrument of action would be a Francéo-German coal 
and iron syndicate, with predominating French influence and the 
realization of its plans means the domination of Europe by France.”’ 


This influential German daily tells us that there have been 
many hints by English politicians on ‘‘the advisability of eco- 
nomic cooperation between England and Germany, on the pre- 
sumption that the initiative should be taken by Germany.” But 
it declares that— 


“The British, who are responsible for such suggestions, would 
do well to remember that Germany is engaged in a desperate 
struggle for existence and has neither time nor energy to under- 
take a large combine. If this is realized British industrialists 
may themselves take the initiative, particularly because such 
a combine may be the only means for saving British industry. 

“But the burning question of the moment is’ how long 


’ France intends to put her armies, her industries, her exchange 


and her political prestige at the service of a small clique in 
France. It is not to the general interest of the French people to 
have France colonize German industry.”’ 

Meanwhile France is warned in the Paris Matin to be “ready 
for the day when Germany will give in,’’ and it issues the re- 
minder that the makers of the Treaty of Versailles, “having 
changed the frontier of the Rhine on the hypothesis of a pact of 
guarantee, did not set down in the text that the Rhine should 
remain with us if the pact failed to materialize.” Moreover 
‘‘they did not link up the occupation of the left bank with the 
total payment of reparations, because they foresaw the payment 
of the German debt in thirty years and the evacuation of the 
Rhine by successive stages in fifteen years.” As the Treaty 
makers ‘‘ dissociated the three elements of peace—namely, repara- 
tions, securities, international organization,” this daily urges 
that the French learn their lesson, for as ‘‘we bear the weight of 
their errors, we know that there can be no rest for France until 


we have guarantees for boundaries, reparations and allies. 


SCIENCE - AND ~ INVENTION] 


MAKING FACES OVER p 


HAT MODERN PLASTIC SURGERY ean do 

\ \ | for burned and deformed children is told in The 

Child Welfare Journal (Dalton, Ga.), by Gertrude 

Hanee. She has had much to do, she says, with remedying 

types of deformities which are not the usual ones resulting 

from infantile paralysis and tuberculosis of the bones and joints, 

but are deformities of the face, hands and arms, and sometimes 

the feet, that result either from faulty development of the child 
before birth or from burns. She writes: 


““The burned eases are the most heart-sickening, for besides 
seeing the pitiful child before you, the mind instinctively calls 
up a picture of the horror-stricken mother who will always blame 
’ herself for the unforeseen accident; the 
months of ceaseless anxiety’ and worry; 
the alternate periods of hope and fear— 
hope that the child will recover and that a 
miracle will happen and the deformity will 
not be great—fear, that the child will not 
recover, or that if it does, it would be better 
off otherwise. 

“By patience, perseverance and good 
surgery, these unfortunates can be greatly 
improved in comfort, appearance and 
functions, and as a general rule the earlier 
the restoration is undertaken the better. 
Sometimes in old age, often in adolescence, 
people come for correction of the results of 
burns received in early childhood and in- 
fancy. 

“When areas of skin are destroyed by 
heat and chemicals the dead tissue jis sub- 
sequently thrown off, leaving a raw area 
which heals mostly by contracting, so that 
the loss in infaney ‘of all the skin on the 
child’s neck from the jaw to the collar-bone 
may be subsequently represented by a scar 
‘ less than one inch, and the jaw will be 
pulled down toward the collar-bone, and 
this must be released before the repair is 
made. One of the most common instances of burn is a 
crippled hand—fingers may be lost or the hand closed So 
that the child can not open it, or if the burn is on the back 
of the hand, the fingers may be drawn backward; the scars 
may extend up so that the arms are bound to the side, or 
the ears and nose may be burned off; the eyelids drawn back so 
that the eyes can not close; eyebrows are sometimes gone and 
lips drawn, away from the mouth so that the teeth show. 
The correction of one of these bad cases requires a number of 
operations, each. done for a definite purpose, each operation a 
step in the procedure. Often the scar is removed and the asso- 
ciate parts restored to their proper positions, leaving great 
areas which must be covered with skin; otherwise, when healing 
occurs, the old deformity will again be present. Sometimes this 
skin is obtained in the form of a flap which is raised on three 
sides and remains attached on the fourth side while it is uniting 
in its new place. Sometimes such a flap is raised from the 
abdomen or the thigh and attached to the arm and then trans- 
ferred from the arm to the face. This is called a ‘jump flap.’ 
Sometimes very thin layers of skin are cut from the thighs and 
transplanted to the raw surface, or sometimes full thickness of 
the skin is taken. Where eyebrows are missing, skin from the 
sealp is transplanted, but then afterwards the hair must be con- 
tinuously trimmed. 

“A great deal has been written about skin-grafting which un- 
fortunately is not true. According to newspaper reports the 
baby’s puppy, the family pig, the inner membrane of the egg- 
shell, and even frogs, have successfully furnished skin for the 
burned or injured baby. Not only are these not true, but un- 
fortunately skin transplanted from willing friends or members of 
the family seldom or never lives for more than a short period. 

“Before my chief undertakes to restore a burned child, | 


plastic surgery. 


NOTHING WRONG NOw, 


but this face was practically remade by 


Two years before this 
picture was taken the face was hideously 
deformed with a hare-lip and a double nose. 


make plaster of Paris casts of the deformed parts, so that I have 
a perfect replica of the part to be worked on. It is upon these 
casts that the exact type of the operation is figured, often restor- 
ing the missing parts with plastic clay, and from these tin-foil 
patterns are made that represent the exact size and shape of 
the piece of skin or the flap that will be needed for the operation. 
It is the study and work put in on the ease before operating that 
largely predetermines its success or failure. In some of the 
burned cases, especially those caused by lye, the greatest burn 
is inside of the mouth and the gullet. The loss of mucous mem- 
brane from within the mouth can be replaced by thin shavings 
of skin which, until they grow, are held in place by wax forms 
sewed to the raw surface.” 


\ 


According to Miss Hance, about one in every two thousand 
children have a total or partial cleft of the 
lip and palate, leaving what is known as 
the hare-lip or cleft palate. Some of these 
are most startling in appearance, but they 
become perfectly restored both in appear- 
ance and in speech if the work is under- 
taken early. The favorite time for repair- 
ing the open lip is a’ few hours after birth, 
when the baby takes an anesthetic well 
and seems to be immune from shock. She 
continues: 


“Besides the clefts of the lip and palate 
there are congenital deformities. One of 
the most bizarre is the split or double nose. 
A great many babies are born without an 
ear, or have ‘a very much deformed ear. 
This, I am told, is always a sign of lack of 
development of the internal mechanism of 
the ear. Parents of such babies are told 
to bring the child back when it is twelve 
to fourteen years of age, as it is not practi- 
eal to build in infancy an ear that will ap- 
pear well later on. Some babies are born 
with too many toes or too many fingers, 
while other babies may have their fingers webbed together like 
a seal’s flipper. There are various diseases which may destroy 
the features, thus demanding later restoration. I see a great 
number of young people who come for operation on a nose that 
has a flat bridge, or one that tends to recede within the face and 
I am told that these deformities associate with an early chronic 
cold, ‘infantile snuffles,’ and that medicine given at that time 
would possibly prevent subsequent deformity. 

“I believe if more people knew of the possibilities of this work, 


' fewer children would grow up maimed. Maiming of the child 


means not only physical deformity, but unless the parents are so 
cireumstanced that they can employ certain instructors the 
mental development of the child will suffer as well, andthe morale 
is often affected adversely.” 


TOO MUCH VOR HIS NERVES— After four years as a cross- 
ing flagman for the “Big Four”’ railroad in Ohio, John MeMahon 
has quit. Hehad to, wereadin The Railway Age (New York) : ““be- 
cause reckless automobile drivers, disregarding his stop signals, had 
become so numerous that he classes himself asa nervous wreck.”’ 
Less than four yearsago, when he took the job, he was soundin mind 
and body, we are told, but in these days of joy-riding motorists— 


“The wild drivers smash through gates just as if they were 
meant to be broken down,’ says McMahon. And the flagman 
himself, if he is not alert and quick on his feet, is likely to get hit. 
Other crossing flagmen make somewhat similar reports. Me- 
Mahon is a bachelor, 66 years old, and had worked in the road- 
way department 35 years before he became a flagman.”’ 


\ 
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A REINDEER ANABASIS—THE RETREAT OF THE FIFTEEN HUNDRED. 


When caribou meet reindeer, then comes a powerful tug at the domesticated animals which results in their running off to join the herds of wild 


caribou, to interbreed and produce what is practically wild caribou. 


But the Government does not intend to let all its labors in domestication go 


for naught, and so these deer marched 1,100 miles in order to save this useful animal to Alaska. 


WHEN REINDEER RUN WITH CARIBOU 


HE REINDEER HAS LONG BEEN DOMESTI- 

CATED and the success of its introduction into Alaska, 

has now been demonstrated. But its very existence as 
a domestic animal is threatened, we are told by Stratford F. 
Corbett, by vast herds of wild caribou. These animals can not 
be tamed, and yet they are so nearly related to the reindeer 
that the two varieties will interbreed. A migrating herd of 
caribou, meeting one of domestic reindeer, will carry them off and 
withdraw them from domestication. The results of crossing, altho 
half reindeer, are wild caribou to all intents and purposes. The 
U.S. Government has recently moved one of its finest reindeer 
herds eleven hundred miles, to get it out of the track of migrating 
caribou. How necessary this was may be realized from what 
happened on the way, as told by Mr. Corbett in Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago, March). We read in this magazine: 


“Tn the Yukon district of Canada, and in Alaska, are thou- 
sands upon thousands of caribou, large, splendid animals, defiant 
of man’s efforts to do- 
mesticate them. So ; 
many of them are there, a\\ 

_in fact, that herdsswim- ye 
ming the Yukon have ow i E 
seriously interfered with 


the progress of river ave 
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steamers en route to 
Dawson City. Cap- 
tains have found that, 
until they have passed, 
it is useless to attempt 
going ahead—even tho Ey (CPT te 
the delay might be a eo *GEORGETOWN 
matter of hours. $ fob Seed 
‘*During these stops, 
many of the animals 
are shot by passengers, 
for a caribou in water 
is quite helpless. But 
in spite of relentless 
hunting by white man 
and Eskimo alike, the 
vast herds still continue 
to be the largest evi- 
dences of wild-animal 
life in existence in the 
Far North. As they 
trek, each year, through 
forest and mountain 
stream on their long 
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ALASKAN TRAILS OF CARIBOU AND REINDEER. 


The heavy line shows track of wild caribou migrations in Alaska. 
shows the 1,100 mile march of 1,500 Government-owned reindeer undertaken to get 
them out of the way of the caribou, and incidentally a little nearer to slaughter-houses 
The triangular dots are reindeer stations. 


journey to new feeding-grounds, they present a strange and 
magnificent spectacle. : 

“Another great migration of a slightly different nature, but 
throwing interesting sidelights on the habits of the caribou, re- 
cently took place under the direction of the Alaskan division of 
the Bureau of Education. The herd, in this case, was a band of 
1,500 reindeer owned by the Government, and the route lay from 
Goodnews Bay. on the Bering Sea, to Cantwell Station, in the 
Broad Pass District. ss 

“Tt is interesting to note that one of the principal reasons for 
this move was to take the reindeer herd, considered one of the 
finest in Alaska, out of the vicinity of the annual caribou migra- 
tions. The reindeer is closely related to the caribou, and, if per- 
mitted, they will run together and interbreed. The offspring of 
this union, however, is not a reindeer, but a caribou with all the 
nomadie instinct of its prototype. Hence the precaution of the 
government agency. 

“The drive was over snowy tundra and mountainland, the 
herders native Eskimo. Near Bethel, on the Kuskokwin River, 
the first rest was made. Then the reindeer, foraging as they 
went, were driven leisurely to the foothills of the’ McKinley 
Mountains, where another halt was called. After four months, 
they continued to Mt. McKinley Park and thence on to Cantwell 
Station. 

“Tt was while resting 
near Bethel that one of 
the most exciting inci- 
dents of the journey 
occurred. Harly one 
morning, a passing herd 
of caribou was sighted. 
In a few minutes the 
entire herd of rein- 
deer became nervous, 
restive, and eager to 
break away. The 
herders, working heroi- 
cally, ran here and 
there endeavoring to 
calm the animals and 
distract theirattention. 
Yet, in spite of their 
best efforts, a hundred 
or more of the deer 
succeeded in breaking 
away and joining their 
wilder brothers. 

“Then followed a 
strenuous chase across 
country, in which the 
guards, assisted by men 
from the reindeer sta- 
tion in the vicinity, 
recovered all but fifteen 
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' WHERE RADIO SUPERSEDES THE TICKER. 


In Germany, stock quotations on the Berlin Bourse and the daily fluctuations of the mark, are being received by the wireless telephone. At the 
left is the sending apparatus. At the right a girl is receiving stock reports by radio. It looks as tho her stock had gone up a point or two. 


of the truant deer.’ Throughout the rest of the drive, the 
zreatest difficulty encountered was in keeping the herd intact. 
That more were not lost was due entirely to the skill and watch- 
fulness of the herders.” 


Men were first employed for work of this kind in 1892, we are 
told, when the Federal Government imported 80 reindeer from 
Siberia. Introduced primarily to take the place of the depleted 
wild-game resources of the territory, the reindeer has now become 
an economic factor in the development of Alaska, furnishing the 
natives with food, clothing, shelter, and a means of transporta- 
tion. To quote further: 


“Now, with the aid of the white man, there is being developed 
the reindeer industry, the most tangible evidence of which is 
found, perhaps, in the fact that reindeer meat can now be pur- 
chased in many of the larger cities of the Pacific coast. It was 
principally to make the markets of the United States more acces- 
sible to Alaskan reindeer men that the Government established 
the large herd in the Broad Pass country. 

“In the expectation that it will be possible to slaughter the 
male reindeer of this and other herds, meat-chilling plants are 
being constructed at various points in Alaska, including Cant- 
well Station in the Broad Pass district, so that the herds ean be 
driven to these plants, the meat prepared for shipment, and car- 
ried to the States in refrigerator vessels. 

“The most Serious menace to successful reindeer raising are 
migrating caribou herds, and so it is that government agents 
are wont to exclaim, ‘When the caribou treks, watch out!’” 


! ‘ a 
STOCK REPORTS BY RADIO—The ticker is being replaced 
in Berlin by radio. According to The Radio World (New York), 


the Huth-Funken Telephone Company, of that city, is sending 
stock reports to its clients in this way: 


“Subscribers wishing the stock service have a radio receiving 
outfit such as is pictured in the accompanying photograph over 
which they receive the reports of the various bull and bear activ- 
ities on the Berlin Exchange. This was made possible through an 
arrangement with the Berlin Stock Exchange, and has proved 
a success. The only drawback is that as radio broadeasting is 
open to every one, any one owning a receiving set can get the 
reports. But this is not a serious drawback, as any person can 
look at a ticker, the only difference being that where you probably 
had to go around the corner to read a ticker you now have only 
to pick up your head-phones and listen. The idea has proved 
such a success in Berlin that there are several other countries 
seriously thinking of adapting it to their stock exchanges. The 
idea is a time-saver in more ways than one inasmuch as with the 
present system wires have to be installed whenever a new ticker 
is to be installed, and also the apparatus used in the present Sys- 


tem is so complicated that it takes a staff of expert mechanics to 
keep it in constant repair. With the new system, of course, this 
is rendered unnecessary.” 


A MEDICINE MINE 


HE WORD “MINING,” says a writer in The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal-Press (New York), usually 
causes to flash on the screen of one’s mind the picture of 
mighty coal-breakers and long strings of gondolas, or head-frames 


and mill buildings perched on mountainsides; fuel and metals 


pictured in the mind. There is one mine in the United States, 
however, whose product is as queer as its locality. The mine is 
situated on one of the salt domes of the Gulf Coastal plain, and 
the product is medicine. We read: 


“The first white settlers in the northern part of Brazoria 
County, Texas, were attracted to a big mound rising eighty feet 
above the surrounding plain, which later became known as 
Damon Mound. On the side of this hill was a hole where the 
Indians scraped up a certain mineralized earth, leached it, and 
made medicine. ‘Sour earth’ they called the raw material. 
These same settlers, being far from the centers of population and 
medical aid, were forced to rely largely on simple home remedies, 
and, naturally, followed the practise of the red men in the use of 
this substance. In later years a company was formed, whieh, 
taking advantage of the modern habit of consuming patent 
medicines, proceeded to dig this dirt on a larger seale and to 
manufacture a patent medicine which it sells under a trade name. 

“The mine is simply a shallow hole from which probably 200 
or 300 tons have been removed by hand; it is covered by a ‘shaft 
house.’ The ‘ore’ is a sandy material containing salts of cal: 
cium, magnesium, sodium and iron, and free acid. The mineral: 
ization was undoubtedly produced by circulating waters, and 
possibly gases, from the cap rock of the dome. This cap rock 
consists mainly of limestone and anhydrite, with considerable 
native sulfur. A large body of rock salt lies below the cap rock, 
and unconsolidated sediments, containing pyrite, overlie it. 
The source of the minerals accordingly is readily apparent. 

“After mining, the earth is allowed to stand in shallow bins 
in sheds so constructed that air circulates freely, where it ‘cures’ 
—a process of oxidation, no doubt. It is then shipped to Houston 
where it is given a treatment, briefly described as boiling, to dis- 
solve the salts, and filtering to remove the solids. The liquor 
is then bottled, after being brought to the proper degree of con- 
centration, labeled, and put on the market. 

“The manufacturers assert that this medicine is a remedy for 
rheumatism, indigestion, stomach disorders, impoverished blood, 
general debility, eczema, constipation, and other internal dis- 
orders, and that it may be used locally as an antiseptic and as- 
tringent, with great benefit. It certainly is versatile!’ 


ay 


WHY YOUR AMPLIFIER HOWLS 


OW TO REMEDY THE NOISE known as a. “howl” 
in a radio-amplifier is told by W. A. Dic¢kson, writing in 
The Radio World (New York). Looking for the seat 
of trouble i in an amplifier that has developed a persistent “howl” 
of this aid is like hunting for the proverbial ‘‘needle in the 
haystack,” Mr. Dickson says; and unless the operator is ac- 
quainted cae the causes and remedies of this objectionable 
* phenomenon, it is almost hopeless to try to stop it.. He goes on: 


“* Howling’ occurs mostly in cases where the vacuum tubes 
are transformer-coupled, and can be readily distinguished from 
other tube noises by its sustained audio-frequency note in the , 
telephones, entirely independent of legitimate signals. - It. is 
caused by the internal oscillations occurring in the circuits of the 
various tubes, and aluho probably more common to audio- 


frequency amplifiers than radio-frequency amplifiers, it happens 
in both. 

‘elgg Studying more closely the cause for these internal oscillations, 
we will take one unit of an amplifier consisting of the secondary 


ira 


of one transformer, the tube 
itself, and the primary of the 
other transformer. This circuit 
is shown clearly in the accom- 
panying diagram Each wind- 
ing on the transformers forms 
an oscillating cireuit—or. at 
least a circuit capable of set- 
ting up self-sustained oscilla- 
tions of a certain natural 
frequency. If the frequency 
is audible they will be heard 
in the telephones connected in 
the plate circuit of the last 
tube of the amplifier. Even 
tho these oscillations are in- 
audible, as in cases of radio- 
frequency amplification, the 
action of the tubes will be 
seriously impaired. 

“Sometimes, however, an 
audible note is heard in the 
telephone when the internal 
oscillations are known to be of a high frequency. This is due 
to the fact that the grid condenser may become so highly 
negatively charged that the oscillations are stopt; but as soon 
as the electrons which are collected on the grid leak off, the 
oscillations will start again. This intermittent starting and 
stopping of the oscillations causes pulsations in the plate circuit; 
and if they are at audio frequency, they will be recorded in 
the telephones. 

“‘Considering the amplifier as a whole, it will be seen that 
if each tube is oscillating, or capable of oscillating, the tubes will 
all oscillate at practically the same frequency; also that should 
~ the oscillations’ be started in one tube, and are sustained by the 
other tubes, the entire amplifier will oscillate. 

““Howling is more likely to occur when high ratios of amplifica- 
tion are employed than when low ratios are used, and so an 
amplifier that is noiseless is sometimes not so efficient as one 
which has a slight tendency to howl.” 


SECONDARY 


capacity. 


The following points regarding amplifiers in general should be 
observed, Mr. Dickson tells us: 


“1. Using separate filament and plate batteries for each tube 
does away with a means of coupling between the units, and 
consequently eliminates possibilities of undesired ‘feed-backs.’ 
Of course, this is almost impossible in the case of the ordinary 
set, but care should be taken that the batteries which are used 
have a low internal resistance. 

‘2 Resistance-coupled amplifiers are usually constructed 
without necessitating the formation of an oscillating circuit. 
However, an oscillating circuit may be accidentally formed by 
the arrangement of the wiring. Of course, the frequency at 
which a circuit of this nature would oscillate would be very high. 
This might cause a how! audible in the telephone if the grid 
condenser intermittently starts and stops the oscillations as 
explained previously. 

“*2 It is always best to keep the plate and grid leak wires as 
far apart as possible. It is also advisable to plan the wiring so 
as to be sure that the smallest amount of wire is used in con- 
necting the different components. 
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THE OSCILLATION MAKES THE NOISE. 


Here is a detailed plan of a transformer coupled amplifier. 
completed through the tube is capable of oscillating at a certain fre- 
quency because the winding of the transformers possesses a distributed 
Oscillations cause tube noises and cause a circuit to howl. 
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A. ‘Shielding’ is a very important matter to be considered, 
and besides helping to eliminate howling, it does away with the 
objectionable body capacity effect. 

‘‘ Another important feature to be considered in the operation ° 
of amplifiers, and also one that is very objectionable, is a foreign - 
noise caused by the tube itself. These noises are usually in the 
form of ‘clicks’ or ‘hissing,’ and can be caused by unstable 
mounting of the elements in the tube, ionization of small quan- 
tity of gas in the tube, or an irregular flow of electrons from the 
filament due to surface impurities.” 


DEEP BREATHING AND STRAIGHT 
THINKING 


RAIN-POWER AND LUNG-SPACE have been found 
to be closely related by Dr. Alfred Mumford, medical 
officer of the Manchester, England, Grammar School, 

who recently carried out an interesting investigation at the 
school to discover the relationship between mental and physical 
development. One series of 
tests aimed to find out 
whether good mental attain- 
ments were accompanied by 
such conditions of mouth, nose, 
and throat as would indicate 
good innate powers of physical 
growth. The results showed 
that the scholarship boys, 
altho they came from poorer 
homes, had clearer respiratory 
passages and teeth more re- 
sistant to early decay, suggest- 
ing that they possest greater 


PRIMARY OF 
TRANSFORMER 


The circuit innate physical vigor. Says 
The (Manchester), 


in a discussion of his work: 


Guardian 


““He also, by weighing and 
measuring boys at intervals, tried to discover some harmony 
between mental and physical growth, by comparing stature, 
weight, ete., with school attainment. \ The result showed that at _ 
times of mental or physical strain, when boys were preparing for 
matriculation or undergoing hard physical training, their growth 
was injuriously affected. No suchimpairment was evident among 
those for whom sufficient leisure was allowed. Oppressive fatigue 
in one direction invariably brought on injury in the other. 

“Dr. Mumford describes in detail further experiments in 
comparing the dynamic vital forces displayed by the bodily 
organs with the dynamic mental forces displayed by boys in 
their school and university progress. He inquired by means of 
special instruments into the breathing of the boys, and the 
result showed that good breathing and good thinking were 
closely correlated. Boys with exceptionally good breathing 
powers were higher up in their forms than the boys whose 
breathing was poor. His conclusion, from a series of delicate 
experiments, was the claim that the boys who showed the 
greatest mental vitality by obtaining higher positions in the 
schools relative to their years in most instances also showed 
greater breathing powers. By examination of the breathing 
powers of boys coming new to the school, or even of a whole 
class, he found he was able with reasonable certainty to predict 
which boys would use their mental vitality in class work to the 
greatest advantage.” 


Says the Manchester paper, on its editorial page: 


“These school tests have gone to show that the ‘brainy’ boy 
is also the boy with the efficient physical apparatus. Boys who 
came to the school with scholarships, he said, emerged from these 
physical tests as having ‘clearer respiratory passages’ and better 
teeth than the average, and he asserts a real connection between 
good breathing and good thinking. The breath of life is, it 
would appear, the real beginning of wisdom, and the suggestion 
is not so startling as it may look at first sight. Physiologists are 
well aware that lung space and the regular use of it are the basis 
of vital efficiency. The connection with mental ability which 
Dr. Mumford has studied is a natural corollary.” 
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HOW LEATHER SUBSTITUTES ARE MADE 


HEMICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER is one of 
the most successful of modern synthetic industrial 
products. Something of the kind is absolutely necessary, 

for Oliver Kemp, who writes in Export (New York), tells us that 
even if their hides were split as thin as possible, there would not 
be cattle enough in the world to supply leather to upholster our 
12,000,000 automobiles, unless we were willing to do with less 
shoes, less bookbindings, less leather beltings and the other com- 
modities in which natural leather is required. He continues: 


‘« Artificial leather is used on most of the cheaper automobiles 
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MAKING A SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER. 


These girls in the DuPont Fabrikoid plant at Newburgh, N. Y., are inspecting sheets of cotton moleskin, 
the basis of Fabrikoid. The fabric is later coated and given the appearance of leather. 


of standard make for upholstery. Its use has expanded to the 
other fields in which leather was the only material of common 
use. It is found in the bookbinder’s shop, in the furniture 
factory, and the interior decorator is using it to secure special 
effects in wall coverings and panels. 

“This is accounted for not only because of the lower cost of 
the material but by the fact that artificial leather has inherent 
qualities that make it particularly valuable for its own true 
worth. The term artificial is distasteful to any manufacturer 
who makes an article of real worth, and for long the makers of 
this substitute for leather have sought for some name that would 
designate their products as a definite material of intrinsic value 
initself. The result has been the use of a number of arbitrary 
names applied to the products of each individual manufacturer. 

‘Originally artificial leather was made on a base of canvas 
with a coating of flexible material which gave the product some 
of the durability of natural leather and, when new, all of its 

waterproof quality. This material did not have the ability to 
withstand frequent manipulation and easily broke down where 
it was folded or cracked. 

“The manufacturers went directly to the heart of the trouble 
in the old-time material and after experiment with hundreds of 
fabries selected a type of moleskin, a closely woven cotton fabric 
with: a considerable pile, as the base of their substitute leather. 
This fabric now receives a treatment which gives much of the 
body of natural leather and which supports the coating so that 
it can not easily crack. 

‘“‘Natural leather is, in fact, little more than a fabric. It is 
composed of millions of tiny fibers, which in the living animal 
made up the cellular structure of the creature’s skin. A micro- 
scopic examination of a cross-section of a tanned hide will show 
the interlacing of these fibers,in much the same fashion as ap- 
pears in a similar view of a piece of felt. It is in the structure of 
these individual fibers and their quantity that natural leather 


obtains its strength. 'The tanner also adds to the quality of the | 
leather by the treatment he gives it in the tanning vats and the 
methods he uses in filling in between the fibers with compounds 
that will provide something approximating the natural lubrica- 
tion which exists in the living animal. =f 

“When first received at the factory the moleskin has the usual 
appearance of unbleached cotton. After dyeing and inspection 
it is prest to remove wrinkles. During the dyeing and drying - 
the cloth is shrunk to such an extent that stretching is reduced 
to a minimum. tx . 

“To give a greater body effect to the fabric it is passed through 
napping machines which raise the pile to an even greater extent 
than exists in the original cloth. This nap gives the feeling of 
leather to the material and also provides a protective surface for 
the woven fabric on which its 
strength depends.” 


While the moleskin is being 
brought to this point another 
class of cotton fiber is under- 
going a radically different treat- 
ment in another part of the 
plant. This is nitrated cotton, 
cotton which undergoes certain 
chemical changes through treat- 
ment with nitric and sulfuric 
acids, which give it the property 
of being reduced to a liquid or 
semi-liquid form in different 
solvents. In this form it is a 
clear, sirupy fluid, similar in 
appearance and composition to 
the collodion used for the pro- 
tection of wounds. This fluid, 
when properly applied and dried, 
will resist the heat of the sun, 
rain, snow and the attrition of 
wind-blown sand as well as the 
best of leathers. We read 
further: a 


“The fluid mixed with colors 
and also with pure castor oil to 
provide the body that will flow 
it evenly on the surface of the cloth is like a jelly. 

“An immense coating-machine is used, as it has been found 
that series of coatings make a better and more durable finish 
than a single layer. The machine consists of a traveling bed 
crossed at right angles by a large blade which. is adjusted 
until it rests close to the surface of the cloth. Back of this 
blade the jelly is fed to the cloth and passes with it, as the cloth 
progresses, under the blade, which removes all but a most 
delicate film. 

‘This film is dried and the process is repeated until a coating of 
sufficient thickness is secured. By this method the. jelly is 
forced into the fabric. 

‘* After the proper coating has been applied the material is sent 
to the embossing machines which impress in the surface the grains 
of the different leathers which are being duplicated. By a 
process similar to electroplating, an exact duplication of leather 
or of any other design is obtained. ; 

‘Since artificial leather has been accepted for its own real 
worth the general public accepts it in a hundred articles which a 
few years ago they would not have considered buying. Artificial 
leather has aways been a considerable item in the specialty 
exports of the United States. It packs compactly, does not 
deteriorate and can be used for so many purposes that the de- 
mand is constantly increasing. Production has kept pace with 
the demand so that the industry has been in a stable condition 
all through the period of depression. 

‘Leather still holds its place as superior to any other material 
in so many industries that the demand will always be equal to 
the supply. It is not probable that there will be any great 
increase in the world’s cattle production and as the require- 
ments of the peoples of the earth increase, such substitutes as 
are at present available and such as are invented will always 
command a ready market. Chemistry is taking the place of 
nature in producing the requirements of mankind.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA 


AND ~- ART 


MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE IMMORTAL WORKS OF WREN, DEAD 200 YEARS 


HE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON in 1666 may be be- 

wailed by antiquarians, but a finer London arose from 

its ashes, and the man was at hand to hasten and guide 
its realization. The ashes of St. Paul’s had barely cooled before 
Sir Christopher Wren hastened to the King with the plans of the 
imposing structure we : 
behold to-day. That and 
many other structures, 
built or inspired by his 
examples, have been 
scrutinized of late, since 
the turning wheels of 
time have brought 
around the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
the great architect’s 
death on February 25. 
Until Wren appeared, 
says a writer in the 
Sphere (London), ‘‘En- 
gland generally was two 
hundred years behind 
Italy and one hundred 
years behind France in 
the use of classic build- 
ing forms.” He was 
absent in France study- 
ing her buildings when 
the great plague of 
London occurred, just 
previous to the fire, and 
so escaped that calamity. 
He made good use of 
his time over there, and 
absorbed all the lessons 
the French had to teach. 
Then upon his return, 
what was to thousands 
an added calamity was 
to him a golden oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘Wren has the 
advantage of all En- 
glish architects, before 
or since,” says the same 
writer, ‘“‘in that he had so much practise upon large buildings. 
The experience he was able to gain can only be paralleled by 
the fifteenth-century Italians, by J. H. Mansart in France, and 
by some of the great modern American architects.” We read 
further in the Sphere article: 


“The interesting thing about Sir Christopher Wren is that he 
was by nature one of those giant early scientists like Bacon, 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and Sir Isaac Newton. As far as I know 
there is no other explanation why he should have turned to 
architecture than that he seems to have been thoroughly British 
and practical. He was creative in an opportunist sense, and the 
greatest new field for creative activity at that time was undoubt- 
edly building and construction generally. He was really an 
artist using the stuff of science as his material. He was Gresham 
Professor of Astronomy in London at the age of nineteen, and 
soon after went to Oxford as Savillian professor. There he and 


“WHEN HE DIED ARCHITECTURE FELL ASLEEP.” 


Sir Christopher Wren was “by nature one of those giant early builders like Bacon, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Sir Isaac Newton.” 


Boyle and some others started those informal scientific discussions 
which eventually developed into the Royal Society. He corre- 
sponded with Pascal on problems of mathematics. There is still 
in existence an interesting problem in solid geometry set by 
Paseal to the English mathematicians, which was solved by 
Wren; at the foot of which is the problem set by Wren to the 
French mathematicians 
in return. Wren seems 
to have gone forward 
from astronomy to me- 
chanies, and from me- 
chanics to scientific in- 
struments and to the 
science of structures. 
In 1665 he visited Paris, 
where he.only spent a 
few months, but where 
he apparently learnt all 
that the French artists 
and builders could teach 
him. The Louvre was 
being rebuilt at that 
time by Perrault, and 
Bernini was in Paris on 
a visit. Wren says in a 
letter, ‘Bernini’s design 
for the Louvre I would 
have given my skin for, 
but the old reserved 
Italian gave me but a 
few minutes’ view.’ But 
those few minutes were 
important. Bernini’s 
Louvre was a huge ba- 
roquecomposition. Wren 
says that he ‘copied it 
in his fancy.’ 

“Wren returned to 
England with a report 
on the state of archi- 
tecture, arts, and manu- 
facture in France. The 
Fire of London gave him 
his chance; but we must 
remember his position. 
He was related to several 
deans and bishops, with 
connections in both Uni- 
versities, and already a 
famous man. There are 
two buildings in partiec- 
ular in Cambridge con- 
nected with Wren:—(1) 
the Jacobean chapel and pavilions at Peterhouse, built by 
Bishop Matthew Wren (Wren’s uncle), and (2) Sir Christopher’s 
chapel and pavilions at Emmanuel. The former is a typical 
Jacobean work of confusion; the latter is a fine work of regular 
art as the great Renaissance architects understood that word. 
Yet, in time, a period of only a few decades divides the two 
buildings. Emmanuel also shows French influence.” 


In the New York Times Magazine, Mr. Gardner Teal has given 
a practically complete list of Wren’s work, beginning his enu- 
meration by an allusion to a dinner given by John Evelyn, at 
which Wren was a guest; 


“At the time of Evelyn’s dinner Wren was planning the monu- 
ment which was to commemorate the Great Fire. It was com- 
pleted some seven years later, and is a great shaft 202 feet in 
height, which is said to be exactly equal to its distance from the 
Pudding Lane house in which the fire broke out. This is quite 
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From the ‘'Illustrated London News’’ 


WREN'S GREATEST WORKS GATHERED IN 


TO ONE PICTURE, DRAWN BY THE LATE O. RB. COCKERELL, PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, ROYAL ACADEMY OF LONDON 
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“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, THEN ON THAT”: KEY TO THE DRAWING OPPOSITE. 

1. St. Poule ecaehedrat 17. Malbro House 33. St. Michael Royal 49. St. Margaret’s, Lothbury 

2. Chiches 18. St. Martin’s, Ludgate 34. Entrance to Doctors’ Commons 50. paset of Christ’s eninren College Ox- 
3. St. Bride’ s Church 19. Royal Hospital at Greenwich 35. Temple Bar 

4. Westminster Abbey 20. Winchester Palace 36. St. Marcaree Pattens 51. Se Ceamund the King 

5. St. Vedast, Foster Lane 21. St. Dunstan’s in ye East 37. St. Mary Aldermary 2. College of Physicians 
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5 ; . ephen’s, Walbroo . Great ar or Monument . St. Benet 

g. j All Souls’ College, Oxford 24. Tower of Eden 40. Observatory at Greenwich 55. Old Mansion House, Cheapside 

9. St. Benet’s Gracechurch 25. St. Michael, Queenhith 41. St. Antony, Watling Street 56. St. Matthew's, Friday Street 
10. Christ’s Hospi 26. Buildings in TABTENOE ‘Pountney Hill 42. St. Albans, Wood Street 57. St. James’s, Garlick Hill 
1i. St. Bartholomew by ye Exchange 27. St. Dames Westmins 43. St. Andrews, Holborn 58. Theater at Oxford 
12. St. Magnus 28. St. Benet, Paul’s Whart 44, St. Michael’s, Cornhill 59. T ae Sapo rg eed Oxford 
13. St. Peter’s, Cornhill 29. Buckingham House 45. St. George’s, Botolph Lane 60. St. ry Somerse 
14. St. Michael's, Wood Street 30. Hampton Court Palace 46. Morden College 61. Trinits Collars Library, Cambridge 
15. All Hallows’, Bread Street 31. St. Nicholas, Cole-Abbey 47. Old Custom House 62. Buildings in Doctors’ Commons 
16. Tower of St. Michael, Queenhithe 32. Colonnade at Hampton Court 48. Chelsea Hospital i 


likely, as such an ingenious computation would have delighted 
Wren to have arranged for the future to work out. Evelyn’s 
company probably also complimented Wren on his plan for 
_.Temple Bar, designed by him in 1670. Some forty-five years 
ago it was torn down and reerected in the obscurity of Theobald’s 
Park. One wonders if the old diarist’s other guests quite realized, 
despite their appreciation of Wren’s genius, just what a colossus 
was in their midst, this indefatigible master who, between then 
and the day of his death, February 25, 1723, was to design and 
build over fifty churches for the City of London; buildings for 
some eight colleges, including the Library for Trinity, Cambridge, 
some thirty or more halls for the Liveried Companies of London; 
four palaces, including the state apartments at Hampton Court; 
a cathedral, which stands as one of the Wonders of the World, 
and over forty other important edifices, among them the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, England’s first public institution of 
the sort; the Royal Military Hospital at Chelsea; the old Mint, 
or Moneyer’s Hall, in the Tower of London; the Honeywood 
Library in Lincoln Cathedral; Drury Lane Theater; an Observa- 
tory for Greenwich; the base of Le Sueur’s statue of Charles J; 
houses in King’s Bench Walk, Temple; the Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainhane; the Latin School of Christ’s Hospital, torn down 
in 1825; Dodo House and another house in West Street, Chiches- 
ter; Fawley Court, near Henley; the Town Hall at Windsor; 
Archbishop Tenison’s library in Leicester Square, which Hogarth 
later occupied; the old College of Physicians; the Town Hall at 
Rochester; Greenwich Hospital; Marlborough House, the first 
‘ stone of which was laid by the Duchess Sarah in 1701, and the 
beautiful Orangerie in Kensington Gardens, built for Queen 

Anne, who presented Wren with a watch as a token of her esteem. 

‘So full of an intense, strong personality was Wren’s work,’ wrote 


A. H. Mackmurdo in ‘Wren’s City Churches,’ ‘that, when he 
died, architecture fell asleep, as completely as did sculpture when 
Angelo’s breath was no more to quicken dead marble into life. 
It was not that the movement died; but he gave it poetic form.’ 
In the integrity of these architectural monuments of Wren’s, 
one notes a kinship between his work and Brunelleschi’s. 

““Wren’s churches constitute one of the most remarkable archi- 
teetural achievements by a single builder. There is St. Mary-le- 
Bow’s, its tower 235 feet in height, of which Fergusson wrote: 

***No other modern steeple can compare with this, either for 
beauty of outline or the appropriateness with which classical 
details are applied to so novel a purpose.’ 

‘All Londoners born within the sound of Bow Bells were called 
cockneys, or true Londoners, one writer affirmed. In Love Lane 
is one of Wren’s smaller churches, St. Alban’s; St. Stephen’s, 
back of the Mansion House, is one of Wren’s masterpieces. In 
St. Clement’s Church Pureell was organist; in St. Dunstan’s in 
the East is a model of the church in oak by Wren; in St. Mildred’s, 
Shelley married Mary Godwin; in St. Clement Dane’s, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s pew is still pointed out; in St. Peter’s, Mendels- 
sohn once played; in the Church of St. Edmund, King and Mar- 
tyr, Joseph Addison was married to the Countess of Warwick in 
1716 (Sir Christopher Wren was possibly among the wedding 
guests); in St. Bride’s, Richardson, author of ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
lies buried; to the Chapel Wren added towers; in St. James of — 
Henry VII, Westminster Abbey, Piccadilly, is a marble font -by 
Grinling Gibbons, a protégé of Evelyn, and by him introduced to 
Wren the very day of the dinner in 1671, and then, among other 
churches to his eredit, was St. Benet’s, St. Magnus’s, All Hal- 
low’s, and St. Michael’s in Cornhill, Wren’s last church, com- 
pleted the year before his death.” 
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CONDEMNING THE “PETTING” NOVELS 


ECENT or indecent, certain contemporary literature is 
1D receiving an inordinate share of public attention on the 
score of its impropriety, while an even more insidious 

form of fiction goes unchallenged. 
a name given by the editor of the Literary Review of the New 
York Hvening Post, who sees this kind ‘‘coming with increasing 
frequency from the presses of self-respecting publishers.” In- 
stead of being ‘‘innocuous,”’ this variety is regarded, at least 
by the editor in question, as something ‘‘subtly and insistently 
demoralizing” and as constituting ‘‘a very real menace to the 
taste and, worse still, to the standards of the public.” Pos- 
sessing a dangerous mediocrity, it is ‘‘devoid of the artistic 
merit that might engage the attention of those likely to excoriate 


its viciousness.” We read on: 

“The novel to which we have reference presents life as it 
may or may not be conducted among certain of the fashionable 
and intellectual sets of the younger generation. It represents 
a society breaking loose from the fetters of convention, avid of 
sensation, revelling in emotion, making its peace with orthodox 
social custom by the simple expedient of declaring it outworn. 
Its god is desire, hovering ever on the border of license. Its 
appeal is to the questing instinct, to the mood that would ex- 
plore the passions, that would play with fire for the excitement 
of being burnt. And its peculiar evil is that it flattens out all 
values by presenting as mere stuff of fiction and without apparent 
' realization of where its portrayal leads a gospel of laxity which 
it depicts as wide-spread, but which fortunately in practise is 
as yet confined to the few. 

“An unimportant by-product of the sccial romance, this type 
of novel, you may think. As art, yes; but in influence not so 
unimportant. For nothing is unimportant that sifts down into 
the consciousness of the masses and colors their view of life and 
conduct. Poor human nature is so constituted that within 
certain bounds it is wont to believe that the mere prevalence of 
a condition gives it warrant for existence. Tell the people often 
enough that society in the narrow sense takes with unconcern 
certain attitudes of mind and modes of behavior and sooner or 
later they will begin to feel that liberality demands tolerance of 
deplorable tendencies. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


“In a country like America, where society is constantly in 
flux and the standards of the so-called upper class seep through 
to the entire body politic, there is a danger from the relaxation 
of those standards that exists to a far lesser degree where social 
divisions are more sharply fixt. Literature that reflects such 
relaxation and glosses it over with the glitter of high spirits 
and comfortable living blurs the sensitiveness of the community 
to the paltriness of the life it portrays. It is pernicious litera- 
ture. These novels which have sprung up of late have not even 
the saving grace of deploring the vulgarity, and worse, which 
they recount. Their moral, if any, appears to be that youth 
must be served; that it can play with pitch without being de- 
filed, and that the wages of laxness is not a coarsening of fiber, 
but fitness for life. They are read by the portion of the public 
least able to assess their fidelity to actual conditions and most 
susceptible to the false glamour that invests them. They are 
not of sufficient literary significance to rouse the discussion that 
works like ‘Ulysses’ or ‘Many Marriages’. . . excite, and they 
appeal to the casual reader where in the main these latter have 
interests only for the few. We have taken them as a text because 
we believe that, relatively few in number and commonplace tho 
they may be, they admirably exemplify a danger to which 
America more than most nations is exposed, and that through 
the very fact of the wide dissemination of books among her 
people. That danger is that literature may lend an apparent 
sanction to a code or philosophy of living that society as a whole 
has not accorded it, but which through that support assumes a 
certain right to existence. ‘Pollyanna’ or ‘petting’ novels 
alike preach deplorable doctrine. The obligation is on all to 
whom literature means more than a means of amusement to 
reveal that fact. On editors and critics especially is the duty to 
denounce them and their kind.’ 


It is the “petting” variety, © 
doings. 


A SINGING “MONA LISA” 


HILE GERMAN OPERA sung by a German com- 
\) \ pany has been the outstanding novelty of the New 


York musical season, two German singers have also 
added a new thrill to the serene procession of the Metropolitan's 
Barbara Kemp and Michael Bohnen from the State 
Opera in Berlin have appeared in Max Schilling’s ‘Mona Lisa,” 
and find their efforts helped along by the age-old curiosity of 
people over the puzzle of La Gioconda’s smile which this new opera 
tries to solve. Leonardo’s famous painting of the mystic Floren- 
tine might be almost said to be one of the dramatis persone, 
since a copy of the Louvre picture is exhibited at one stage of 
the action, and the first view of Fiordalisa, the heroine, exhibits 
her wearing the enigmatic smile that contributes to the dis- 
harmony of her life with her husband. The libretto, in fact, of 
this new opera is pretty generally conceded to be as fine, if not 
finer, than the musical score. It was written by Beatrice Dov- 
sky, a Viennese poet, and perfectly recreates the atmosphere of 
Florentine life of the time of Savonarola. Mr. R. M. Knerr 
sets before us in Musical America the outline of the story derived 
from Madame Kemp herself, who created the part in Berlin in 
1915 and has since sung it in many cities of Europe. She is 
thus reported: 


-“The librettist, I am told, conceived the idea of the story 
while reading works of the Renaissance. She is an authority 
upon this period, as is evident in the knowledge of medieval 
Florentine customs shown in the book of the opera. The story 
is developed with dramatic skill, but equally important for the 
modern music-drama is the realistic detail of the stage directions. 

‘““My ideal of an operatic performance is that of a perfect 
unity of music and action. There should be no movement, no 
glance of the eye, that is not part of the character portrayed. 
Nor should the music ever be sung as an end in itself, but always 
to illustrate the character. As Oskar Bie, the critic, has said, 
‘The réle is the door through which the singer enters into the 
music.’ In making a part live, a realistic libretto is an immeasur- 
able aid. 

“Have I studied the painting for my interpretation? With 
much care. My whole make-up is, of course, as close a replica 
as I could achieve. My first entrance, where Mona Lisa crosses 
the bridge, ‘pale and unmoved,’ carrying long-stemmed blos- 
soms of iris, is designed to place the living picture before the 
auditors. The smile of the portrait plays an important part in 
the psychology of the drama. It maddens the jealous husband, 
when he sees it on her lips after the meeting with her lover. 

“There is a strong parallelism throughout the two stories of 
to-day and old-time Florence, which of course are played by 
the same artists. In the prolog I am the young and unhappy 
bride of an elderly man, come to inspect the old palace of the 
Giocondos. I wear his pearls with loathing, just as Mona Lisa 
did those of her unloved husband. TI, too, wear a sprig of iris 
at my belt. The young monk who tells the ancient story might 
be a reincarnation of Giovanni, the Renaissance lover... But 
the business of being reincarnated during-the two minutes 
allowed for the change of scene before and after the narrative is 
difficult, I assure you! I must completely change my costume 
each time. . So, you see, to be a singer requires other accomplish- 
ments besides voice!” 


Mr. Knerr takes the wana trom Madame Kemp and enlarges 
upon her recital of the opera’s plot: 


“The work opens with a Prelude for orchestra, in which the 
‘enigma theme,’ later sung by the young monk, is elaborately 
developed with employment of modern orchestral resource. 
In the house of the Certosa order in Florence, a young Lay 
Brother relates to an elderly Stranger and his young bride the 
aa of the medieval beauty who had dwelt there centuries 

efore. 

“The scene changes to Florence of the Medicis, during Car- 
nival time. The conversation of Francesco del Giocondo’s guests 
is accompanied by offstage choruses of revelers and monks, wha 
sing their contrasted refrains in contrapuntal style. Mona 
Ginerva, the Venus of the Carnival, is converted by the disciples 
of Savonarola, but on being summoned in to the feast, soon 
reverts to merriment, joining in a delightful concerted ritornelle. 
Then Mona Lisa enters, and is jealously questioned by Francesco, 
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LEONARDO’S MASTERPIECE. 


BARBARA KEMP IMPERSONATING IT. 


The new opera at the Metropolitan has for its principal motive the solution of the enigmatic smile on the face of the Florentine lady, 


painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 


her husband. When she has retired, he vents his brooding fury 
at her coldness. 

“Giovanni Salviato, her childhood lover, arrives as ambassador 
from the Pope to purchase a pearl. While the collector is pro- 
dueing his treasures from a triple-doored vault, Mona Lisa 
reenters and the two recognize one another. His business 
finished, the youth pretends to leave, but returns, when all are 
gone, to plead his love and urge her to flee with him on the 
morrow. Francesco overhears by design their passionate duet, 
and when he returns, knows that Giovanni has hidden himself 
in the open jewel vault. With the cunning of a torturer, he 
locks the death-trap and throws the key into the Arno, taunting 
the half-fainting woman with elaborate love-making as the 
curtains close. 

“The second act is ushered in with an Intermezzo descriptive 
of the gloomy dawn of Ash Wednesday and the despair of Mona 
Lisa, who now lies on the fioor in stupefied slumber. The bells 
chime for early mass, and she wakes, pounding on the steel door 
with heartbroken cries, while from the near-by church, where 
she was to have kept her tryst, a chorus of women intones a 
eanticle. Dianora, Francesco’s little daughter by a former mar- 
riage, has found the key to the vault in her boat, where it has 
fallen, instead of into the water. Mona Lisa opens the safe, but 
can not unlock the inmost compartment. Her husband, enter- 
ing, believes that Giovanni has been released in the night. She 
plays upon his suspicions, until he enters the inner compartment 
where Giovanni lies dead. Trembling with horror, she slams the 
vault door, and as her torturer’s cries grow fainter. breaks down 
with the ery, ‘O Lord, have mercy!’ The brasses thunder a 
recurrent theme, while the sound of church bells and Mona 
Lisa’s voice die away. 

“The epilog reveals the modern scene again. The Stranger 
and the Woman thank the Lay Brother for his kind offices. As 
they go, the latter drops her iris houquet at the monk’s feet. 
Looking after her, he eries “Temptress!’ and then, ‘Mona Lisa! 
Mona Lisa!’ as the opera ends.” 


For comment on the art of the two newcomers we choose Mr. 
Deems Taylor’s of The World who shows himself more imprest 
with Mr. Bohnen than with Madame Kemp. Thereisasuggested 
comparison with Chaliapin and it remains to be seen if the new 


The opera’s premier in Germany coincided with the theft of the picture from the Louvre. 


German, like the Russian, can outdo even Caruso nights for 
crowds. But we read: 


*“*Mona Lisa’ did, however, accomplish a great deal last 
night in serving to introduce Michael Bohnen, who was the 
Francesco, and Barbara Kemp, who sang the title réle. Of 
Bohnen’s success there can be no doubt. He is a huge, power- 
fully built man, with a remarkable stage personality and great 
dramatic force. His entrance in the first act was made without 
any preliminary flourishes, but once on the stage he dominated 
it, a tall, prowling, black-cloaked figure whose movements were 
effortless and graceful and whose moments of repose had seulp- 
turesque solidity and plastic beauty. 

‘‘He is famous in Germany as a motion-picture actor as well 
as singer, and his screen experience has served him well, for his 
pantomime is extraordinarily sure and vital. Every movement 
he makes has purpose and meaning behind it and is simplified 
to the last possible degree. In his faculty of conveying emotion 
by simple gestures he suggests Chaliapin, and, like the great 
Russian, he-uses his hands beautifully. 

‘“His voice has not the golden mellowness of Chaliapin’s, but 
it is rich and powerful and equally expressive throughout its 
entire range—which is a wide one. Again, like Chaliapin, he 
seems to have his voice under such exceptional control that he 
can color his singing to create the illusion of speech. One would 
have to hear him in a role that called for sustained beauty of 
tone in order to know just how far he goes as a lyric artist; but 
what little cantilena fell to his lot last night was handled with 
skall. 

“Barbara Kemp’s success was more qualified. She was ner- 
vous last night and she may have had a cold; but whatever the 
eause, her voice, while a powerful one, seemed to possess no 
unusual beauty, and she showed no signs of being more than an 
average vocalist. Her hgh notes were not unpleasant, but some 
of them were taken with apparent effort and seemed to be in- 
sufficiently supported. 

‘‘She does, however, sing with great sincerity and eloquence 
and is a fine actress. Whether she will be effective in the Metro- 
politan or not, is another matter. Last night she lacked the 
breadth and simplicity that are needed to make acting carry 
across the grand cafion of our opera house.”’ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


A CRUSADE AGAINST UNCLEAN BOOKS : 


r HE AUGEAN STABLES of modern literature require 

a modern Hereules to clean them, in the opinion of a 

New York judge and a number of like-minded men, 
who have formed a Clean Books League, the object of which is 
to make the law against ‘‘obscene” books “‘horse-high, pig- 
tight and bull-strong.’’ One of the features of the league is the 
establishment of a committee of prominent men to read suspected 
and doubtful books and report their impressions to the public. 
The proposed censorship has attracted shafts of wit and ridicule 
from some of our editors and literary columnists, but it is worth 
notice that many daily papers around the country agree with 
the judge that some of our novelists are deliberately and un- 
necessarily penning naked filth and calling it pure literature. 
Nobody who gives the matter any thought, says the Charleston 
News and Courier, ‘‘can doubt that the flood of nastiness in 
books is really one of the gravest problems of these times, and 
no decent man or woman who has any conception of the gravity 
of it is going to try: to hinder any worth-while effort to solve that 
problem in so far as it can be solved. The main thing is to con- 
vince the people, including the literary columnists and other 
critics, that the right method, or at any rate a promising method, 
has been found.” 

The ire of Supreme Court Justice John Ford was aroused 
when his daughter got from a bookseller a novel of wide circu- 
lation which he deemed too shocking for her, or for any one else 
for that matter, to read; and he called a meeting both to 
protest against such literature and to take steps to prevent its 
further circulation. Many religious and social organizations 
were represented at this gathering, and at a subsequent meet- 
ing, it is reported, the promoters of the campaign against 
unclean literature moved to have the Legislature plug up the 
loopholes in the law so that no book under moral censure can 
filter through to our library tables. 

What the New York jurist demands is what the country 
needs, says the Richmond News Leader, and that is, ‘some 
guaranty that periodicals and booksellers will not be able to 
recommend or to sell to young readers improper books. In 
contradistinction to some writers, who are “artists, read by 
people who are not affected by a frank treatment of sex,” there 
are “‘some scores of young authors in America who are writing 
neither literature nor science, but naked, ugly filth, and are 
writing it solely because it gets them an audience (such as it is) 
they can not procure by any honorable effort.’”” These are the 
men, in the main, we are told, whose books ‘“‘some conscienceless 
publishers and dealers are ‘pushing’—even on adolescents. 
It is preposterous to view the restraint of these filth-mongers 
as an invasion of the liberty of the press.” To any one born 
before 1890 it is ‘‘dizzying,’”’ says the Newark News, referring 
to some of the recent novels as ‘“‘fair orgies 
In fact, we are told, one can not name 
books of current popularity that are not 
“American, English and French writers are vying to gain 
readers by such methods. Practically nothing is left unsaid 
—even insisted upon. Physiology is ransacked for theses, 
and the realm of psychology is stript to the bone. Men 
and women discuss basic instincts with each other, and 
what they neglect to say the author supplies in the con- 
text.” But what is to be done? The News inclines to 
the opinion that censorship of the movies has not been 
markedly effective, and asks, ‘After all, who is to bell the 


of sensuality.” 
offhand many 
of this order. 


eat? Who is to say just what is clean and what unclean?” 
To this Newark paper— 


“Tt seems as tho the ultimate decision rests with the 
public that buys books. If there is a revolt against uncleanness, 
the publishers will quickly supply something else. If they must 
turn out ‘dirty books’ to make a living, it is up to the book-buyers 
to relieve their necessities. Heaven preserve us from a reaction 
to the Elsie Books school, but for centuries men and women 
wrote splendid novels that knew nothing of psychoanalysis, 
gland grafting and the allied arts. Let the public turn back 
the clock a little and the men whose business it is to gage demand 
will attend to the matter of supply.” 

Experience has made the public doubtful of the success of such 
endeavors as censorship to deal with the evil, says the Manchester 
Union. “That it provides a wholly unofficial jury system, to 
operate presumably in cooperation with strictly official pro- 
tectors of public morals, holds promise, perhaps, but not guar- 
anty, of practical efficiency.”’ The country will have to wait the 
decisive test of an actual instance of its operation. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
tho, the publie will wish Judge Ford well.”’ In the opinion of 
the Brooklyn Hagle the Twentieth Century writers have broken 
down the inhibitions of the Victorian era, and the pendulum has 
swung the other way. ‘‘Undoubtedly in some cases it has swung 
too far; that is the way of pendulums.”’ : 


“But the idea of intrusting the restriction of literature to 
men who have retained the Victorian standards is wrong, because 
there is no considerable public to be harmed by the modern 
frankness. The girl of to-day is not shocked by many things 
that shocked her grandmother, unless somebody puts into her 
head the idea that they are wicked. The thing to be judged is 
not the subject, but the spirit in which the writing is done. If 
the spirit is clean, little harm will be done, and the idea of letting 
men like Justice Ford and Mr. Sumner limit modern literature 
to subjects which to them are ‘seemly’ would be to put a handi- 
cap on frankness and honesty and would lead to the substitution 
of innuendo and suggestion. There is now, there always has 
been, filthy writing for the sake of filth, and it should be sup- 
prest. But it does not take a special committee to find it. 
Any district attorney can recognize it when brought to his atten- 
tion. A campaign for new laws is not necessary.” 


To some of the critics of censorship the outery raised by 
Justice Ford is occasion for satire. To the New York Times 
the reading committee established under the Clean Books 
League is a ‘“‘literary suicide squad,” and it says that ‘‘the 
imagination staggers at the thought of the agonies awaiting this 
gallant band, but they will not shirk their duty.” Indeed, they 
will ‘“‘count their own ruin as nothing if they can save the rest 
of us.” If printed matter can suggest or teach moral irregu- 
larity, remarks The New Republic (New York) sarcastically, 
“it can just as easily teach people to lie, steal, overeat, 
contradict, smoke, loaf, or prevent them by filling their 
minds with irrelevant matter, from loving mankind or waiting 
until the ear stops. Evil communications corrupt good manners, 
and since the majority of communications are evil, or at any 
rate unnecessary, printed matter facilitating communication 
will have to come under the ban.” Heywood Broun suggests 
in the New York World that a father might forbid his daughter 
reading certain books, or prepare a carefully selected list of 
books for her. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “put this obligation upon the 
State of New York? It would be almost as reasonable for a 
perplexed parent to send word to Albany, My little son Oswald 
won't eat his supper. Will you please tell Governor Smith to 
come down and spank him?’ ”’ 


Lit 


- and Mother Goose is their 


_ in the knowledge of God, 
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TRAGEDY OF A GODLESS CHILDHOOD 


«6 OW MANY GODS ARE THERE?” asked a little 
girl of her brother. ‘‘I don’t know,” he replied 
cheerfully, ‘‘an awful mess of them. They lived 

on Mt. Olympus.” It was a long time before the little girl knew 

about God and about Him who said, ‘“‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ Perhaps 
there are many other children who know more of Greek mythol- 
ogy than of the God of their fathers, since it is becoming more 
and more a commonplace nowadays, we are told, not to give 
children formal religious training. Often they go neither to 

Sunday-school nor to church, and in many instances are not 

taught even to say their 

prayers. The Bible, if. 
they see one at all, is only 

a beautifully bound book, 

much covered with dust; 


only god. Such, she tells 
us, was the upbringing of 
Honoré Willsie, noted 
author. Her early life 
was spent in a spiritual 
ignorance that turned to 
tragedy. The death of a 
baby sister and the ac- 
eidental death of her 
brother’s chum, who died 
while she was praying for 
him amid the drone of the 
erickets, left an indelible 
impression on her. As far 
as her childish mind could 
perceive there was noth- 
ing but useless waste and 
suffering. The God she 
had heard of had failed 
her twice, and there was 
none to whom she could 
turn when she needed 
the comfort beyond ma- 
terial things to give. Such 
unfaith in a child, she tells 
us in McCall’s Magazine, 
sets the wrong accent on 
all matters of conduct, of 
sorrow and joy, of work 
and play. ‘‘It complicates 
living hideously.’ That 
is why she determined to 
bring up her own children 


to give them spiritual 
moorings lest they drift as 
she had done. What she has to say is of manifest interest to all 
parents. 

Most children, writes Mrs. Willsie, are more fortunate. ‘‘ They 
do not carry through life a heart-shattering connotation to the 
ehirp of crickets. Nor does inevitably a little godless winter 
grave flash before their inward vision whenever ‘Nearer My 
God to Thee’ is sung. But their loss is none the less real.’’ 
Adolescence, with all its giggles and little airs, we are told, is 
more dependent on authority than childhood. Its dependence 
is more subtle because less material. But it is only the deeper 
for that. When a girl, Mrs. Willsie put the thought of God out 
of her mind so resolutely that it probably never left the back- 
ground of her thoughts, and she began to develop a system of 


“A CHILD NEEDS GOD,” 


says Honoré Willsie, noted author, whose own childhood, spent in spiritual 
ignorance and unrest, left her with a “‘curiously insistent loneliness.” 


ethics based on expediency. One day when she was limping 
through the translation of certain Latin quotations, each pupil 
quoting the one he or she liked best, she chose one from Horace, 
and gave this free rendering: ‘‘He must have a heart thrice 
bound with bronze, who puts forth on the world’s wide sea.”’ 
Mrs, Willsie continues the story: 


““Why,’ the teacher asked me, ‘did you choose that?’ 

“**Because,’ I remember replying, ‘life is like being on a ship 
that has no captain.’ 

“‘She looked at me intently. 
abruptly. 

““T shook my head and sat down. She kept me after school. 

“<“That was the saddest thing I ever heard a child say,’ she 
murmured. ‘Have you 
ever told the minister or 
your mother how you feel?’ 

“Again I shook my 
head. She took out a 
little New Testament and 
opened it to the 14th 
chapter of St. John. ‘My 
dear, .before you go to bed 
to-night, will you read this 
chapter through three 
times, and stop to-morrow 
to talk to me about it?’ 

“‘T did as she bade me. 
‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions—if it were 
not so I would have told 
you—I speak not of myself 
but of the Father ‘that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works—I will not leave 
you comfortless: J will 
come to you—because I 
live, ye shall live also. 
Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, 
give Lunto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 
. . . Exquisite words! 
Child as I was their sheer 
beauty moved me inex- 
pressibly. But there was 
only beauty in them for 
me. They were not preg- 
nant with the celestial fire 
that lifted the soul of the 
Latin teacher on wings.” 


“There’s always God,’ she said 


The girl wanted to be 
thrilled as her teacher had 
been thrilled, for she had 
a precocious understand- 
ing of what her unfaith 
was costing her. What she 
wanted, without knowing 
it, was Authority. For 
all of its rebelling, says 
Mrs. Willsie, ‘“‘the last thing that adolescence desires is mental 
or spiritual independence. It has a very urgent need to believe 
that the universe moves on a well-ordered and inevitable plan, 
and that all its rebellion will break eventually on the trail of the 
She goes on: 


undeviating march of things.” 

“‘T did not know then, as I do now, that so strong is the ego 
in the human mind that not one of us is an actual unbeliever in 
a future life. Go down as far as you dare inte the awful depths 
within yourself. Cast your body to the dust, thrust your mind 
aside, eliminate your soul, still you are there—you, you. Throw 
your mind a thousand years into the future: Still you are there, 
enduring as the ages. To yourself, yow can not cease to live. 
This I was too young to know. But this I did know, that life 
was not the safe place to me that it was to my playmates who 
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felt behind their parents a brooding, cherishing God. To me, 
the sky was only an indefinite depth of atmosphere. To them, 
the sky was the very floor of heaven above which abode the 
angels. 

“Not that I phrased it so to myself. I only knew that a curi- 
ously insistent loneliness beset me, at night, or at times when 
important moral decisions prest upon me. I only knew that 
death to me was emptiness and that I dared not think of little 
hands that once had clung warmly to mine, for always to me 
they must be icelike, that I dared not recall a gay boyish face— 
always to me it must be distorted with mortal fear. A child 
needs God. What a pity, what an unforgivable pity, to deprive 
him of that ‘master light of all our seeing!’ What adult lives, 
rash enough to take from the child those inevitable intimations 


of immortality with which every child is born? Not I, indeed! _ 


I have seen the soul scars 
left by such procedure. My 
children shall have during 
childhood the exquisite se- 
eurity the godless child can 


TO THE CROSS 


the teachings of the Bible as Divine; a religion that makes the . 
employer honest in dealing with his employees and the employee 
equally as honest in dealing with his employer; a religion that 
makes every adherent of it through and through honest and hon- 
orable in every transaction and in every relation of life; a religion 
which uplifts, which makes men realize that in the literal fulfilling 
of the teaching of the Golden Rule there is safety, and nowhere 
else is there safety for business or for society. We need a religion 
which will give men the moral backbone to stand out in the open 
and fight wrong wherever intrenched, regardless of their personal 
safety or their business. Every man who seeks to fight wrong 
under the guise of some secret organization hasn’t the moral cour- 
age to fight in the open and lacks the inspiring power of true 
religion. 

“Looked at in the larger’ sense the spirit of the Golden 
Rule must dominate every 
office and every factory and 
every farm, if there is to be 
honesty and honor among 
them. 


not know. They shall have 
the glory and the beauty 
that is the birthright of the 
human, demarking him from 
the brute. Let them when 
they are grown play with 
all the fires of agnosticism, 
with every social or religious 
anarehy . civilization can 
parade before them. I care 
not. I shall have given them 
as little children a convic- 
tion that there exists a Final 
Mind, an Ultimate Author- 


By Ouua Perxins Toru 


ND Thou, a thing of shame and torture dread 
In Pilate’s day, art now a joy. Not blow 
Of superstition’s sword nor deeds of woe 
From tyrant hands can vanquish Thee. The Head 
Thorn-crowned, that drooped on Thee; the Feet that bled; 
The thirst-parched Lips that breathed a tender prayer 
For those who mocked and scourged and waited there 


The coming of the end; all these have led 

The nation’s march to truth. Through mists that frown 
On faith and righteousness and purity, 
Thou gleamest white, O blessed Cross divine, 


“The man who tries to 
cheat his employee or his 
employer, the man who tries 
to sell bad goods for good 
goods, the man who tries to 
take an advantage of his 
customer or any man with 
whom he is dealing, is by 
that fact sapping his own 
moral fiber. ‘‘Only through 
a nation-wide and world- 
wide revival of the religion 
of the Cross ean the world 
be saved from chaos. 


ity, directing the whole 
harmonious movement. 
‘And, because I shall have 
given that conviction while 
they yet are tiny, never as 
long as they live shall they 
lose God. Life, so swift, so 
breathlessly swift—and I, 
learning, so slowly, so very, very slowly and forever urged to 
teach them—my little children—quickly, quickly the Eternal 
Truths before they grow away from me and it is too late; while 
—tho inland far they be, their souls have sight of that immortal 
sea which brought us hither.” 


BUSINESS BACKING THE BIBLE 


HEH ONLY SURE FOUNDATION for business and 
“national safety is not great and plentiful markets, ships 
on the seas and trained forces to protect and maintain our 
interests at home and abroad, but religion, and it is not a denomi- 
national journal which tells us this, but a business publication. 
Recently the attention of the Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore) 
was called to a revival which is reported to be sweeping over 
Mississippi, and, in the words of Howard S. Williams, editor of 
the Hattiesburg American, to be creating ‘‘a better feeling in 
Mississippi to-day between men of all classes than ever before.”’ 
The Record feels, therefore, a moral compulsion to note the phenom- 
enon as of more than local or passing interest. The very founda- 
tion of individual national and world prosperity, says the Baltimore 
periodical, is religion. ‘‘ Without the guiding influence of religion 
and the power which it has over mankind this nation would 
soon sink back into barbarism, and no business in it would be safe. 
Eliminate from any community the churches that are in it and 
property of all kinds would become practically worthless, and the 
bats and the owls would soon take possession of the city.’ This, 
we are told frankly, is the lowest possible point of view from 
which to study the influence of religion on the individual or on 
the world, ‘‘but it is a view which a business paper can stress 
even from the strictly business standpoint.”’ And The Record 
emphasizes its view by asserting: 


“This country needs more than anything else a genuine 
nation-wide revival of old-time religion—the religion that accepts 


And through the slumbering ages, even down 
To years unborn, the voice from Calvary 
Still crieth out: “Go! conquer in this sign.” 


““The world is in turmoil, 
partly economic, but largely 
through the failure of re- 
ligion to function fully in 
the hearts and lives of those 
who profess it.”’ 5 


—Truth (New York). 


Andif Mississippi, stirred 
by the State-wide revival, will prove to the country that the 
Golden Rule can be applied to every transaction of life, says 
The Record, ‘*‘it will render an immeasurable service to man- 
kind.” It will teach us that 


\ 


“Every man who with or without disguise joins in beating or 
maltreating, or shooting (or even threatening to do so), other men 
because of alleged criminality, is himself a criminal, and the 
spirit of religion does not exist in him, regardless of how loud may 
be his professions, or how saintly may sound his psalm-singing. 
No man who commits such acts can honestly kneel before the 
throne of Almighty God and ask God’s blessing upon his crimi- 
nality; for the man who undertakes to enforce by illegal means 
even the things which might deserve legal punishment can not 
escape the condemnation of Almighty God, for in committing 
these acts he is breaking down the morality, the honor, and the 
sovereignty of the State. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,’ is the Divine command, and no man 
who loves his neighbor in this way ean by any possibility commit 
the crime of lynching or maltreating, or murdering his neighbor, 
even tho his neighbor may deserve legally the utmost punishment 
that can be inflicted. But this punishment must be by the law. ... 

“Until American people come back to a recognition of the 
Divine command ‘Thou shalt not kill’ and that further state- 
ment ‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him,’ we shall fail 
as a nation to do our duty to God and man. Any man or woman 
professing to be a Christian, who wilfully commits these crimes 
of murder, or of murdering, by lynching the murderer, or out- 
rager, must inevitably merit the condemnation of a righteous 
God. There are some who stand in the pulpits professing to pro- 
claim the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who preach hatred; there are 
some who sit in the pews and profess to be followers of Christ, 
who are deliberately, premeditatedly violating the commands 
of God. They who knowingly live in sin can not plead the re- 
deeming sacrifice of Christ until in spirit and in truth they have 
sought to follow His teachings. : 
; ‘‘Eivery member of a mob, hooded or not, who joins illegally 
in punishing others has no right to ask the blessing of God upon 
his criminality. It would be a mockery of God Himself.”’ 
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The Gilbert Shinlarm 


Model 4582—illus- 
trated—height 6 in., 
width 4144 in. Thin- 
larm model with con- 
vex glass and matless 
dial, U.S.A. price, 
$2.75 plus war tax. 


\ 


AND JSUBIRACITE 


IVES you old-fashioned, trusty time in a new style, 
slender case. You can depend upon the silver tones 
of its back bell to wake you promptly. You can trust its 
face to ive you truthful time twenty-four hours of every 
day. Over a century of 300d clock makin? is responsible 
for the accuracy and beauty of the GILBERT THINLARM— 
the first thin model alarm clock made. Your dealer has 
the GILBERT THINLARM or will get it for you. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK CO. 


. COMPARE old-fashioned, 

Winsted, Conn. thick, fat case with the im- 

“ Waloeke. si: 1807” proved new style slender 
eCMakers of good clocks since 1807 THINLARM. 


5 


Gilbert Cloc 


CURRENT:-- POE DPRe 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


ISS SITWELL is one of the esoteric 
poets who confesses she likes to 
write nonsense to entrap her devotees who 
feel they must pierce to the bottom of 
every poem. There is no mistaking the 
rhythmic swing of the ballad or its sugges- 
tive words and pictures. Make what other 
meaning in it you like. Rhythmus (March) 
prints it: 
WINTER 


By Epirx Sirweiu 


Dagobert lay in front of the fire... 
Each thin flame seemed a feathery spire 


Of the grasses that like goslings quack 
On the Castle walls: ‘‘ Bring Gargotte back.” . , 


But Gargotte the goose-girl, bright as hail, 
Has faded into a fairy tale. 


The frost-flowers upon the windows-panes 
Grown fertilate from the fire’s gold grains 


Ripen to gold-freckled strawberries 
Raspberries, glassy-pale gooseberries— 


(We never could touch them, early or late,— 
They would chill our hands like the touch of Fate). 


But Anne was five years old, she must know 
Reality; in the goose-soft snow 


She was made to walk with her three tall aunts 
Drooping beneath the snow’s cold plants... 


They dread the hour when with book and bell 
Their Mother, the old fell Countess of L— 


Is disrobed of her wig and embalmed for the night’s 
Sweet mummified dark; her invective affrights 


The maids till you hear them scamper like mice 
_In the wainscotting—trembling, neat and nice, 


Each clustered bouquet of the snows is 
Like stephanotis and white roses; 


The muted airs sing Palestrina 
In trees like monstrances, grown leaner 


Than she is; the unripe snow falls 
Like little tunes on the virginals 


Whose sound is bright, unripe and sour 
As small fruits fall’n before their hour... 


The Countess sits and plays fantan 
Beneath the portrait of great Queen Anne 


(Who sleeps beneath the strawberry bed) 
And all her maids have scampered, fled. 


The shuffled cards like the tail of a bird 
Unfolding its shining plumes are heard. 


_ The maid in her powder-closet, soon 
Beneath the fire of the calm full moon 


Whose sparkles—rubies, sapphires, spill 
For her upon the window-sill 


Will nod her head—grown sleepy, I wis 
As Alaciel or Semiramis 


Pasiphae or the lady Isis— 
Embalmed in the precious airs like spices . , . 


But her ladyship stamps with her stick... 
‘grown cold 
Are my small feet, from my chilly gold— 


Unwarmed by buds of the lambs’ wool... . go 
And gather for me the soft Polar snow 


To line with that silver chilly sweet 
The little slippers upon my feet, 


With snow clear-petalled as lemon-blossom 
Crystal-clear,—perfumed as Venus’ bosom.” 


Can this be Eternity?—snow peach-cold— 
Sleeping and rising and growing old 


While she lies embalmed in the fire’s gold sheen 
Like a cross wasp in a ripe nectarine, 


And the golden seed of the fire droops dead 
And ripens not in the heart or head. 


Tf all this is more than idyllically true, 
there ought to be a stop in the mad rush 
to the city; but The Challenge hails from 
London and perhaps England has its 
contented ploughboys: 


BLACKBERRIES 


By Frank Krenpon 


The plough-boy takes his holiday, 
And makes the laughing valleys ring; 
His tangled hair is wet with mist; 

His heart is like a wingéd thing. 


His faith, unfelt, wiid pulses stirs: 

He asks no argument for mirth; 

But sings because the Earth is full, 
And laughs, and digs his heels in earth. 


For him the ripening chestnuts fall; 
And moisture-beaded blackberries 
Upon their nodding sprays prepare 
Dark wine to spurt on lips like his. 


He reads no prophecy of death 

’ Or sorrow in the dropping leaves; 
But takes the golden glory in 
With ready senses, and believes .. . 


For all the wisdom in the world 

There is no remedy but youth— 
Death is a barefaced lie to boys, 
And taste of blackberries is truth! 


On the sporting page of the New York 
Tribune was printed this tribute to an 
athlete and warrior: 


A MARINE COMES BACK 


(The body of Lieutenant John W. Overton, of 
Yale, the Marines and Tennessee, killed in action 
1918, comes again to the home port.) 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


There is but silence now—and the dark night— 
Where once he found the glory of the game, 
And knew the golden glamour of the fight 

With its brief moment of exalted fame; 

There is but honor—and the quiet dust— 
Where still the flaming torch rides out the years 
Above the battered helmet’s gathered rust 

And the blurred mist of Sorrow’s falling tears. 


He has come home again to find old dreams 

Beneath the shelter of his native sky, 

By friendly hills, lost lanes and singing streams 

Where winds, blown out of morning, rustle by 

To whisper to him through the guarding pines 

That cast deep shadows down the silent glen, 

Or call to him through spring’s new blossomed 
vines: 

“The guns are stil—and you are home again.”’ 


One summer morning on the Soissons road, 
Leading his men at more than daring pace— 
And then the spirit seeks a new abode 

To find its freedom in eternal space; 

Here the great runner fell, as he had starred, 
In other days when he had worn the Blue, 
Always in front, until with body scarred, 

He sent his soul to see the last charge through. 


We ponder for a moment, then forget; 

Life rushes by above the fading dust; 

New dawns break through, new suns in splendor 
set, 

And yet the helmet with its growing rust, 


The automatic and the service cross, 

The tattered khaki that we once acclaimed 

Pay silent tribute to a nation’s loss, 
Earth-covered ashes where a brave heart flamed. 


There is but silence now—and darkness deep— 
Where once gay youth walked by with lifted head 
There is but honor—and the rose-crowned sleep 
That death sends only to its valiant dead; 

There is but honor—is there more to ask 

Where one is safely by the last alarms? 

When each has finished with his given task 

To find the Mighty Mother’s guarding arms? 


Most of our great cities have the counter- 
part of this figure whose simple annals are 
all subsumed in these lines from The Satur- 
day Review (London): . 


MERE MARONNIERE 


By Witrrip THORLEY 


The snow is on the sea-board Alps 
That on the coast keep guard; 
The demon mistral flays and scalps 

The trees, and harries hard 
The leaves of planes in golden rains 
Along the boulevard. 


From pippin-cheeks beside her stove 
Mére Maronniére looks down 

Along the gusty plane-tree grove 
That casts its golden crown 

About the feet of those that meet 
Within the ancient town. 


Ancient is she, and yearly there 
Beside her stove she sits, 

The pippin-faced Mére Maronniére 
That roasts her nuts and knits, 
And earns a sou from me and you, 

And warms her five old wits. 


Sometimes upon her lap will go 
Her thread and knitting-stick 

And then she'll pray with lips most slow 
But fingers very quick, 

To count her beads—a task that needs 
Divine arithmetic. 


There be who at her picture laugh, 
And nod and wink and stare; 
But fair befall her epitaph 
When she’s no longer there— 

A song that’s writ, a shawl that’s knit, 
A rosary of pray’r. 


The Lyric (March) is a Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese number, and among the 
quotable things from her is one that shows 
how a Virginian may look sympathetically 
upon so alien a thing as a Puritan: 


A PURITAN LADY 


By Lizerrr WoopwortH REESE 


Wild Carthage held her, Rome, 
Sidon. She shook to tears 
Tall, golden Helen, wearying 
Behind the Trojan spears. 


Old Antwerp knew her well; 

She wore her sober gown 

In some tall house in Oxford grass, 
Or lane in Salem town. 


Humble and high in one, 

Cool, certain, different, 

She lasts; scarce saint, yet half a child, 
As hard, as innocent. 


What grave, long afternoons, 

What caged airs round her blown, 
Stripped her of humor, left her bare 
As cloud, or wayside stone? 


Made her as clear a thing, 
In this slack world as plain 
As a white flower on a grave, 
Or sleet sharp at a pane? 
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and a brush. 
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‘all on an equal footing, and to them he makes a disposition of the 
legal questions that come up under his department. To the fem- 
inine sixth, who, as an assistant to a Cabinet officer, now holds 
the highest legal position of any woman in the nation, he has 
assigned perhaps one of the most momentous questions which 
trouble us to-day—the liquor traffic and its manifold muddles. 
All matters pertaining to the importation, exportation, trans- 
portation, the manufacture and the trafficking of liquors come 
to Mrs. Willebrandt for discussion and solution. This involves 
even more than it seems. The enforcement of the National Pro- 
hibition Act means also that questions involving the sale of 
liquor to Indians, all customs and admiralty statutes as applied to 
liquor, the vehicles in which it was being transported, and the 
apparatus by which it was 
made, must be determined. 


To make the situation just 
a bit more complicated, we 
are informed: 


The individual States have 
different legislation concerning 
the ultimate disposal of the 
“booze.”’ Some provide that 
it shall be dumped out, others 
that it shall be stored until a 
judgment is handed down, 
necessarily involving for the 
Government enormous expen- 
ditures for warehouses and 
storage places. 

Of course, the Department 
of Justice does not conduct 
the trial of any of these cases 
while they are in the local juris- 
dictions—there they are taken 
eare of by the United States 
attorneys; but when they come 
up on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 
Mrs. Willebrandt represents 
the country. The Solicitor- 
General takes care of much of 
the work actually done before 
the Supreme Court, but the 
Assistant Attorney - General 
prepares the briefs and often 
makes the argument in the 
court itself, sometimes in con- 
junction with the Solicitor- 
General and sometimes with- 
out his assistance. 

Besides the liquor legisla- 
tion, which she admits takes 
the greater portion of her time, 
this Prohibition Portia has 
under her division all matters pertaining to insurance, especially 
War Risk Insurance, except where the claim is in favor of the 
Government; questions arising under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and taxation problems. This last, perhaps, 
in the demand made on the division’s time, ranks next to liquor 
questions in importance, for it involves that hectic and fever- 
producing affliction, the income tax, besides the estate tax, excise 
and other taxes. 

‘No small part of the time of this government executive is 
taken up in preparing opinions on all matters relating to her 
assignments. When an official of the Government finds a 
perplexing legal question coming up in the enforeement of some 
law covering the work in his department, he formally requests 
from Mrs. Willebrandt her legal opinion on the subject. These 
opinions are written in formal legal style, are bound like the 
regular court records and become the law upon that phase of 
the subject unless they later are overruled. 

During the 1921-22 session of the Supreme Court two cases of 
considerable importance in the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act were prepared and argued by Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
division of the Department of Justice. One had to do with the 
storage of liquors in bonded warehouses, and the other econ- 
cerned the imposition of taxes and penalties for violations of the 
act. The latter of these simmered down to the basic question of 
whether or not the Government had the right to take the property 
of individuals in liquor seizure cases before judgment against 
them had been obtained. 

Upon these decisions hung hundreds of others involving an 
aggregate sum of half a billion dollars. They signified a real test 
of the Volstead Act itself, and it is said that Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
briefs of the cases called forth the commendation of the lawyers 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLEBRANDT. 


She is charged with enforcing all Federal taxation statutes, other 


than customs, in eighty-three Federal districts. 
act, pension matters, the pure food and meat inspection acts, and: 
the administration of prisons, all come under her jurisdiction. 


who heard the arguments and of the justices themselves. Also 
during the hearing she was ‘‘pounded’’ with questions which 
demanded quick and clear thinking and an accurate knowledge 
of the law. But as one expressive reporter said, ‘‘She was there 
with the goods.” 

Just the other day she presented the Government’s argument 
in the Supreme Court in the appeals brought by the American 
steamship companies to have the recent “‘dry ship” ruling set 
aside. Solicitor-General Beck began the argument, but was 
forced by illness to withdraw und Mrs. Willebrandt carried 
the biggest end of it. Her contention was that the Pro- 
hibition amendment applies wherever the Constitution does, 
and the decision sustained Attorney-General Daugherty’s. 

ruling. ‘, 


Mrs. Willebrandt’s “back- 
grounds, especially as they 
illustrate her personality, are 
interesting to Donald Mce- 
Gregor, who writes about her 
in the New York Herald. He 
reports that: 


She came originally from a 
little town in Michigan—Buck- 
ley—where her father, David 
W. Walker, was a banker. It 
was largely to fulfil a lifelong 
desire of her father that Mrs. 
Willebrandt took up the law. 
Mr. Walker, attending to the 
routine affairs of the bank, 
frequently said he was sorry 
he had not studied law. Mrs. 
Willebrandt had no brothers 
—no sisters, either, for that 
matter—and to some extent 
Mr. Walker was disappointed. 

On one occasion when talk- 
ing with his daughter, Mr. 
Walker offered to study law if 
his daughter would study, too. 
‘But it was not until some years 
had passed that Mrs. Wille- 
brandt took up the law, at the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Walker is living on a ranch in 
California. 

Mrs. Willebrandt first taught 
school in Michigan, then in 
Arizona and in California. It 
was while she was principal of 
the high school at Pasadena 
that she decided to take up the 
law course, with two classes a day, one at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and the other at 5 o’clock in the evening. It was five years 
before she obtained her diploma and finally was admitted to the 
bar, for her attendance was intermittent. 

Instead, as most new lawyers do, of hanging out a shingle 
and praying for clients, ready to accept with open arms the 
first to arrive, Mrs. Willebrandt got a job as assistant prin- 
cipal of a night school and decided to pick and choose 
among those who might seek her legal talent. When a case 
came along she did not like, she simply sent the prospective 
client away. She made it a rule to avoid criminal cases and 
divorce suits. 

The first case she ever argued in court was that of a client who 
was in the dairy business. He was in a partnership and wanted 
to get out and he wanted also an accounting. The amount in- 
volved was between $18,000 and $20,000. 

The case was heard before a referee, whose decision was that 
the partnership should be dissolved and the accounting given, 
which meant that Mrs. Willebrandt was successful. But the 
defendant in the action made a motion for a new trial. Under 
the judicial system of California the motion was to come up 
before a court dealing exclusively with such matters, in this 
instance presided over by Judge Grant Jackson, now retired, in 
Los Angeles. 

When the lawyers in the ease, including Mrs. Willebrandt, 
appeared before Judge Jackson he started discussing some of the 
details, which Mrs. Willebrandt instantly recognized as not 
appearing in the pleadings. She was indignant, as might be 
expected of a young woman lawyer dealing with her first 
case. . 


“Judge,” she snapt, “I am compélled to ask for a change 
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“Now, Tom, Please 


— put on your Weed Chains and promise me you 
will always have them on whenever it rains” 


Skidding causes most motor car accidents. Every day more 
than twenty clippings, like those herewith reproduced, 
come to us, and these do not record all of the serious skid- 
ding accidents resulting from heedlessness, or willingness 
to take a chance. Careful driving and Weed Tire Chains 
prevent skidding, and the suffering and misery it causes. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made in two patterns: 


WEED DE LUXE, for those 
who want the Reinforced Cross 
Chains which give much greater 
mileage; the Twin-Loc Side 
Chains which are smooth on 
both sides and withstand any 
strain from any angle, and the 
Lever Locking Connecting 
Hooks which draw the side 
chains together with little effort. 


WEED, for those who are loyal 
to familiar and accustomed 
things and who would rather 
have the tire chains that have 
safeguarded them for so many 
years. The improved hardening 
process gives these chains more 
mileage and the Lever Locking 
Connecting Hook makes them 
easy to attach. 


Look for the name WEED on the connecting hooks and cross chain hooks 
of Weed and Weed De Luxe Chains. Their glittering brass-plated cross 
chains make such a beautiful appearance—and how they do hold and last! 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 


— Ce) 


Boston Chicago New York 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


, Manufacturers of 
Weed Chains, Weed Bumpers, Weed Chain-Jacks and Campbell Self-Spreading Cotter Pins 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


On Rainy Days 

It Always Pays 
To Use Weed Chains 
for Safety 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 
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Shoes 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style 48D 
Black Kidskin Oxford 


NDERLYING the finely- 
| finished, smartly - styled 

exterior of a Hanover 
Shoe, is the foundation of 
builtin Hanover quality—fa- 
mous for a quarter century. 

Selected leathers of enduring 
staunchness—fashioned by mas- 
ter craftsmen in our own work- 
shops—to meet the demands of 
comfort and the dictates of 
style. 

Men who insist on fashion, 
free from fadism, will be pleased 
with the inner goodness as 
well as outer attractiveness of 
Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 53 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. If there 
is no Hanover Store near you, 
we will fit you from Hanover, 
Write for catalog. 


HANOVER SHOES, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANOVER SHOES FOR - BOYS 
and Little Men are staunch and 
serviceable — good-looking as 


Dad’s—$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 


Style LM258 ee 


\ 


Little Men’s Brown Russia 
Blucher Lace Shoe 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


You’ve been talking with some- 
body from the other side about this case.” 
Judge Jackson was surprized. Then 
he smiled. 
‘‘Well, yes,’ he answered; ‘‘you are per- 


of venue. 


fectly right. I'll have one of the other 
judges pass on the motion.” 

The motion for a new trial was allowed, 
but the case finally was dismissed, so that 
in effect Mrs. Willebrandt was victorious. 

““T don’t know,”’ Mrs. Willebrandt said, 
‘now that I’ve had nine years’ experience, 
I doubt if I’d do that over again.” 


Willebrandt has been active in 
Among other things, 


Mrs. 
polities in California. 
says the writer: 


She is a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee. California, as is 
commonly known, has had woman suffrage 
longer than most of the rest. of the 
country. Equal suffrage went into force 
there in 1911. 

She never ran for public office. She 
eonfined herself to making speeches for 
eandidates and acting for the Woman’s 
Legislative Committee. Among other 
bills she argued for before legislative com- 
mittees was the married woman’s property 
bill, recently passed by the California 
Legislature. She had much to do; also, 
with getting a bill through to forbid 
corporations and banks from practising 
law in California. 

Then came the opportunity to come to 
Washington, to be one of the Assistant 
Attorney-Generals of the United States. 
It is a compliment to her ability as a law- 
yer that she has been entrusted with some 
of the important suits in which the Govy- 
ernment has been involved. 

“There is a large field for women in the 
law,” Mrs. Willebrandt said between 
times, as she answered a telephone eall or 
two, approved a telegram to some far- 
away District Attorney, and otherwise 
kept her office going. ‘‘Sex is not the 
barrier; it is temperament. There are 
weak sisters among the men just as there 
are among the women. 

“There is no doubt that more women 
will go into the law in the future. This 


| will be a natural result of equal suffrage. 


They will go into the law just as they will 
go into polities. It will take time for this 
to come about, but it is inevitable. 

““Say,’’ she continued presently, ‘‘when 
you write this, I wish you wouldn’t make it 
girly-girly. “I hate that. Some of. the 
articles written about me have been just 
that way, and I hate it. 

“This is serious business the Govern- 
‘ment has on hand and I am taking it 
seriously, I don’t wish to appear friv- 
olous. In fact, it is to avoid that very 
thing that I dress the same virtually all 
the time 

‘“T aiways, in the office or in court, wear 
a dark blue suit with white collar and cuffs, 
a little frilly, perhaps, but woman-like. 
I want to avoid extremes either way. It’s 
the extremists who attract the most at- 
tention, I am content to go along with 
my work as best I can and be as inconspic- 
uous as possible.’’ 

Mrs. Willebrandt’ believes there is a 
great opportunity for women in the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition. She agrees with Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, that the Government should 
look to women for help in keeping the 


country dry. She has not, however, 
approved Mrs. Pinchot’s plan in detail, 
for the simple reason that she has not 
studied it. 

‘“There is much work in Prohibition 
enforcement that women will be able to de 
conscientiously and carefully,’’ Mrs. Wille- 
brandt said. ‘‘I do not mean the work of 
a gunman. 

“Tt is unfortunate that to the public 
mind the term ‘Prohibition agent’ means 
‘sunman,’ or at least a detective who will 
be required to tackle a more or less difficult 
job. I believe, however, that as Prohibi- 
tion continues this feature of the work will 
become less and less in evidence. 

“To my mind the eventual key to en- 
forcement will be in the issuance of per- 
mits for the withdrawal of intoxicants from 
the Federal warehouses. In connection 
with the granting of these permits there is 
much investigation work to be done and 
many reports to be made. And there is 
follow-up work, too. 

‘“Women will be able to do these things 
efficiently. I should hesitate to compare 
women’s ability with that of men, but I 
believe women are always thorough in 
work they understand, and will be of great 
help in enforcement.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt, in advocating the 
further utilization of women in Prohibition 
enforcement work, takes issue with Mrs. 
Adams, her predecessor, as Assistant 
Attorney-General. And, in typical wo- 
manly fashion, she answers Mrs. Adams 
with her own record. Mrs. Adams takes 
the view that Prohibition enforcement 
work is far too rough for women to 
perform. 

““Mrs. Adams’s splendid record in the 
Department of Justice,’ Mrs. Willebrandt 
declares, “‘is an answer to the question, 
and it is complete. Mrs. Adams was 
charged with the legal phases of Pro- 
hibition enforcement, and she did her 
work well.” 


SS 


GETTING PERCY PROPERLY DREST 


HARD-BOILED reporter who at- 

tended the convention of tailors and 
style-makers from all parts of the country 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, graphi- 
cally describes the awful hush that fell over 
that assemblage when a man came out on 
the baleony to announce whether or not 
patch-pockets would be worn this year. 
The reporter does not seem to remember 
what the decision was, but he vividly de- 
seribes how several models swooned with 
relief, or slapped each other boisterously on 
the wrist. Neither does he say anything 
about sheik trousers, but it is to be assumed 
from the omission that they have not been 
endorsed by the custom cutters. No mat- 
ter how seriously women’s clothes may be 
taken, any discussion as to what ‘‘the well- 
drest man will wear’? seems to occasion 
raucous mirth in Seattle, Chicago, New 


‘York or New Orleans alike. 


Nevertheless, men do have to wear 
clothes, and for those who take this mat- 
ter with the degree of seriousness the 
theater programs seem to expect, we 
quote the following from the American 
News-Record: 


“A glimpse into the 1923 spring and 
summer wardrobe of the well-drest man,” 
the cutters announced, “would make the 


Chart of 


Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


eo correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubfication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart, below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A” 

Howto ” B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation. should 
be followed. during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents.our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication, 
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Transmission and Differential: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete Chart 
available at all dealers. 
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Science or Guesswork?—Choose! 


What is being done every day by the 
Vacuum Oil Company to assure 
scientific lubrication for your car 


E find ourselves in Rochester 

in an engineering laboratory. 
Two engineers put on heavy coats 
and step into the cold room. In here 
the thermometer has dropped down 
below zero. The engineers walk over 
to an automobile engine standing on 
a testing block. 


The .engine is started. The two 
men make extended calculations. 
These Vacuum Oil Company engi- 
neers are finding out which oil will 
best circulate with the starting of the 
engine on a cold winter day. 


Down on a Georgia farm, a veteran 
Vacuum Oil Company engineer drives 
atractor. He is plowing. Ona Mich- 
igan farm, another Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany engineer is driving a tractor of 
the same make. Both engineers are 
making comparative field tests with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB.” Sin this particular 
‘recommendation is put in 
the Chart actual field work 
must be conducted. 


Scientific accuracy is 
the first consideration in 
preparing the Chart from 
which you select your 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. The 

Vacuum Oil Company 


specializes in lubrication. Its world- 
wide standing rests entirely upon the 
superiority of its /ubricants and the 
superiority of its /ubricating advice. 


No Guesswork 

The engineers analyze specifications, 
working blue prints, etc. These are 
frequently sufficient to enable the 
‘Vacuum Oil Company to specify the 
correct grade of oil for your car. But 
dynamometer and service tests are 
conducted to confirm many findings, 
and to make sure that the results of 
the oil in use are satisfactory in every 
respect. A large staff of Vacuum Oil 
Company field engineers is constantly 
at work with automotive _ manufac- 
turers, automobile dealers, and in some 
cases with motorists to solve some per- 
plexing question. 


One Final Authority 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart of 
Automotive Recommendations  pre- 
ceded all other similar charts by at least 
a dozen years. Today this Chart con- 
tinues to be recognized the world over 
as the scientific guide to correct auto- 
mobile lubrication. 


Progressive garage and repair men 
look to the Chart as the final author- 
ity on lubrication. From the Chart on 
their walls they can accurately tell you 
what grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil should 


be used in your engine. 


-Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic Branches: 


{ New York Chicago 

4 (Matn Office) Indianapolis 
Boston Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Detroit 


Des Moines 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma City 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 


AQ 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere" 


Pat. U.S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


READ- 


Clamp it 
bed or 


or 


on 
ch ait; 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine or 
table. 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-Jite 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


yp IOS) Or -LITE is the handy, econom- 
ical light for home, office, store, studio— 
everywhere good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS— STANDS. The name says it— 
it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 


Solid brass, handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can‘t scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Compiete 
with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A. and Canada, brass finish, $5; bronze or 
nickel finish, $5,50. West of Mississippi and Canadian 


Rockies,and in Maritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


explorers of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb green 
with envy. 

‘‘His Royal Highness in fashion never 
had anything on the American gentleman 
of the present age. The custom cutters 
have designed clothing becoming to every 
type of man. There are many styles for the 
spring and summer, and they are remark- 
ably good to look at. There are patterns to 
suit every preference, colors to please every 
taste. They are up-to-the-minute patterns 
and of sturdy construction.” 


What does the average business man of 
comfortable means spend for clothes? 


Those of us knowing members of this 
class whose idea of extravagance is one suit 
a year, will receive the shock of their lives 
when they learm the budget recommended 
by the custom cutters for dressing properly: 
Four thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
dollars for one year. 

This, of course, is only for the man of 
“quiet and refined”’ tastes. Doubtless one 
who, asit were, cuts things down to the bare 


necessities. This is the way the budget 

shapes up: 

Laser ene. Sart ae ee $ 347.00 

Boots and shoes. ;..:......% 593.00 

iaberndasherye..<.«0rteenca eee 657.00 

Clothint oe errs ich ores crane rieee 3,065.00 
To telecs iehee.* os eens 4002200 


In sharp contrast to this, as The News- 
Record points out, is a workingman’s cloth- 
ing budget compiled by the National Con- 
ference Board which ealls for $96.95 a year. 
The amount actually spent for clothing by 
wage-earners is even less than this, accord- 
ing to an investigation conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor in 1918 
and 1919. The average yearly expenditure 
in 12,094 families for ‘‘Dad’”’ was: ‘‘Sev- 
enty-one dollars and thirty-eight cents for 
one year.” 

In ease this last sum should have a more 
familiar ring than the previous one, we add 
the details of the Conference Board Budget 
(at November, 1922, prices): 


Siitzee-<,7. nacho eee ee ee $22.89 
Overcoabirs. acesm ei acco eee 19.07 
Heavy transers...3..<.9. acer 6.01 
IP worshirts: Sieh. coe. fate 2.74 
Three: workcichirtss.ca.. ae 3.07 
Three pairs overalls. >. .4....0ee-6 4.41 
Shoes:and' repairs... 1). .s0neee 13.37 
Higitipains: hose... coe ee 1.74 


Bive sets underwear 5... nse 5.92 
Two mightshirtsio- 7208. oe 


Collarssandties.—e ),e0 =e 3.00 
Hats, caps and gloves............ 7.50 
Sundries? /atsx;S eo. eee Seay 


The convention included a style show in 
which the well-drest man was shown in 
working attire, on the links, at the opera, 
on the bridle-path, at the beaches, ete. 
Those of quiet and refined tastes who were 
convineed by the exhibit will distribute 
their money this year as follows: 


Minimum Clothing Outfit 


Kivenine (suites, es omens oe 5 eves ..- $200 
Evening: overcoat: satin) etna 175 
Black cutaway coat, white double- 
breasted waistcoat, odd trousers... .. 175 
Black sack coat and waistcoat, odd _ 
tYOUSEPS: o> oc on & peers ena eROre eee 150 
Six sack suits at $140...... yo are 840 | 
Chesterfield overcoat............... 150 


Double-breasted semi-fitted overcoat. 150 
Box overcoat, raglan eae for. 


MGLOVING .\( +07 sree wake al eee ae 
‘Light-weight storm coat............ 150 
Sports suit for country wear. 140 


Golf coat, waistcoat, trousers, ‘knickers 


and extra linen knickers......... 200 
Tennis trousers, white cricket cloth, | 
fiannel or linen. a eee 35 


Riding-suit, dark coat and waistcoat 


--or. Tattersall waistcoat, eheck | 
“breeches: i'..2.4shehses sis ota neenerele hee eee 295 i? 
Yachting suit. Tis; hae 150 
; Calls for 22 Hats 
For evening and dress: a 
Silk: haiti: ¥5).22 sees see Sera - $15 
Opera hat 5.7 fo eee Meas Beis 15 
For informal evening: q 
Tuxedo Sof tiat.e as 4 bese 10 
Derby: a. coc Lebhine so athe eee 
For business: ; 
Turned ‘edge:soft hat. <3. 5 4. see 7 
Cavanagh edge soft hat........... 8 
Bound edge:soft hat. 2... =: sae 10) 
Derbyisé ast \aige eels ceo ee 8 
For sport, ete.: i 
Cross-country, light weight, soft. .. 5 
Cloth stitched hat): . 5.22) 22 ae 6 
Cap for golf..2)..5 £54 4 
Cap for travel: >.< 3 eee 5 
Cap for motoring (camel’s hair)..... 7 
Hunting silk: hativs. >. =.) eee 20 
Hunting derby22 > 22: pees see 10 
For occasional wear: 
Triple rime brush... pee 15 
100 per cent. beaver soft hat shee 40 
Velour yo. ser 3 2 eee eee 18 
For summer—For business wear: 
Sennit’ straws 2.0 ..9< sie ene Hi) 
Fancy straw... - oe eee ee 7 
For informal evening wear: 
Bankok or Ballybuntal............ 12 
Panama.) mjc. ote) eee 50 
Traveling case: 
For four hats and two eaps....._.. 60 


THE VANISHING BLUE ARMY OF 
1864—Only 193,881 veterans of the Civil 
War, according to the recent annual 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
are still on the rolls. The American 
Legion Weekly states: 


That the number of pensions in this 
country is rapidly diminishing is shown in 
the statement that $4,908,259 less was 
paid in pensions during the past fiscal 
year than during the previous year; that 
25,082 Civil War veterans died, as against 
24,775 for the previous year, and that” 
21,259 widows died, as against 19,451 for 
the year previous. : 

The number of pensioners on the rolls 
June 30, 1922, was 547,016, compared with 
566,053 on June 30 the previous year. Of 
these 193,881 were Civil War veterans; 
272,194 Civil War widows; 45,955 veterans 
of the Spanish War, and 9,198 widows of 
Spanish War veterans. There were 73 
soldiers drawing pensions for service in 
the war with Mexico, and 49 widows of 
soldiers of the War of 1812. 


A ORNS roof is a constant 
waste of money on any house. 
It leaks, it needs repair, it’s a high fire 
hazard. In a short time it must be 
renewed. 


Right now is the time to eliminate 
this costly overhead for all time—by 
laying permanent Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles right over the old roof. 
It is a speedy, clean, inexpensive 
method—and best of all you have re- 
roofed for the last time. 


See what you save! 


You save the cost of tearing off the 
old roof—with all its muss and dirt 
inside and around your house. 


You save time. Your house is not 
“in a state of repair’? so‘long. And 
because the old roof is not torn off the 
interior of your house is never exposed 
to the dangers of a sudden rain storm. 


You save labor—which means a lot 
in terms of money these days. 
See what you get! 


You get double roof protection. 
The old roof will remain serviceable 


ight over the old shingles 


-_Asbestos shingles 
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under the new roof as additional pro- 
tection and insulation. 


You get a fire-proof roof covering. 
Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shin- 
gles are more than just “‘fire-safe”’; 
they are fire-proof. They will protect 
your house from sparks from your 
chimney flue, or froma neighboring fire. 


You get a permanent roof. Johns- 
Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles will 
never wear out. Each shingle is a 
composition of asbestos rock fibre and 
Portland cement—and practically in- 
destructible. 


These shingles come in several rich, 
soft colors—and by combining these 
various colors you have one of those 
charming autumn-toned roofs known as 
the Johns-Manville Colorblende Roof. 


See your roofing man or carpenter 
about this economical way of re-roofing 
or drop a post card asking for booklet 
“‘Re-roofing for the last time”’ to this 
address: 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities vias 


For Canada: Through 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


PRODUCTS 
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THE COB ON THE JOB WHILE SMYRNA BURNED 


HE NEWS WORLD HAS ALMOST FORGOTTEN, 

in the press of later excitements, how Smyrna was 

destroyed, but there are some details, says a man who 
was there, which didn’t get into the cable dispatches at the time, 
but which, nevertheless, deserve to be remembered more than 
a good many that did. These details, says the writer, were con- 
siderably clustered about the persons of the gobs who ‘‘repre- 
sented America, and about all of civilization that was still 
functioning, in those recent days when rapine, fire and massacre 
were abroad in Smyrna.’”’ An interesting detail is the fact that 
_ a good many of the American sailors might have been well fixt 
in this world’s goods to-day if they hadn’t refused the bribes that 
were so freely offered. ‘‘One little incident, one of many, comes 
to my mind,” recalls Mark O. Prentiss, American representative 
of the Near East Relief in Smyrna at the time of the fire. The 
‘neident, which he follows by others, all centering about the 
person of the gob, runs, as related in the Kansas City Star: 


A fat Greek merchant, one of the kind especially prized as rich 
picking by the Turks, came rushing down to the quay where our 
gobs were performing their evacuation duty. It was on that fear- 
ful Friday, the 15th of September, when flames and the avenging 
Turk had driven the huddled refugees along the water front to 
a frenzy of despair. 

“Wifty thousand dollars! Fifty thousand American dollars!” 
screamed the Greek. “All of them I give you—put me on one of 
your boats!”’ 

““Hei-di, hei-di’’? (Turkish for ‘‘Go on” or ‘Take the air’’), 
returned the gob. He had seen too many Greek and Armenian 
merchants trying to get away with their possessions to be much 
excited by the sight. 

America’s word of honor had been passed that only her own 
nationals were to be evacuated, and the gobs were there to see 
that America’s word was made good. They passed up, with a 
laugh, all sorts of easy money—cash, expensive rugs, jewels. In 
the same neighborhood, representatives of another government 
had set up a table and were selling passports publicly in the street, 
lying passports, for whatever the frightened refugees were willing 
to pay, regardless of the fact that the government behind the 
passports had no way of giving the promised protection. The 
American sailors knew this, and they knew, also, that a mere 
promise to pass a refugee out to one of the American ships in the 
harbor would bring many times their little $40 a month. They 
played the game according to the rules set by Washington and 
the American naval officers in Smyrna. ‘‘Hei-di, hei-di!” they 
said, when bribes were waved in their faces. It was about the 
only Turkish phrase they knew, they used it on every occasion, 
and it seemed to fit especially well as applied to the bribery stuff. 

But the gobs discarded the ‘‘ Hei-di, hei-di”’ stuff when it came 
to evacuating the thousands of children, of all ages, who, thanks 
to America, were taken away from certain death in the ruined 
city. Sailors carrying babies were common sights. The baby 
might be upside down, for the United States Navy does not go in 
for nursery training, but the look on the gob’s face as he strolled 
along indicated he had personal feelings of responsibility that 
were not unpleasant. A woman would be trudging along with all 
her worldly possessions on her back, a baby in her arms, two or 
three more hanging on to her skirts, and a general mixture of dirt 
and despair covering all of them. Then along would come a gob 
and remark, with several gobbish adjectives: ‘“‘ Here, give me the 
kid!” The mothers didn’t understand the language, but they 
did understand the intentions, and their gratitude was heart- 
breaking to see. It would have been heartbreaking, at least, if 
heartbreaking sights hadn’t been so common that nothing could 
“faze”? a man very much after a day or so of it. 

The gobs hated to carry bundles, altho they would do it if it 
came to a pinch, but carrying babies seemed to be accepted as a 
part of their job. A gob with a baby came in for a good amount of 
“kidding” from fellow gobs who passed him, and he repaid the 
“kidders”’ in the best American sailor repartee. There was hu- 
mor, a good deal of it, in the midst of the destruction. 

A kind of climax, both of humor and of tragedy, came when 
terrified mothers began throwing their babies over a high iron 
picket fence that guarded the approach to the pier from which 
American ships were taking off the refugees. 

There was, of course, an awful jam at the gate in the fence, with 
salvation on the one side of it and misery and death on the other. 
Women fought and screamed to get through with their precious 
children. They were far more anxious to save their babies than 
to save themselves. Finally frenzied mothers began throwing 


children over the fence, in the mad hope that, if they weren’t 
killed when they landed on the other side, they would be saved. 
It seemed impossible to stop the performance, so several gobs 
applied baseball technique to the situation. 

“All right, old dame,” they would yell, when he saw a mother 
preparing to throw her baby. ‘‘Put ’er here! Right over to 
center field—over the fence is out! Atta boy!” : 

A special baby-catching detail, unofficially assigned, was kept 
busy catching kids for a good part of each day the jam lasted. 


Flag-waving is distinctly not down on the gobs’ list of things 
that are done, remarks Mr. Prentiss, but at the same time 
“they have a feeling for it that approaches veneration.”’ The 
writer presents a dramatic little incident which serves to show 
the gobs’ attitude. On the day of the great fire, he relates: 


An American flag had been hung from the front of the theater 
we used for the concentration of naturalized Americans and their 
families. In the confusion of getting them away, when the 
fire swept down, the flag was left. That night a group of us, 
civilians, officers and gobs, watched the destruction of the city 
from the deck of the United States destroyer Litchfield, anchored 
a quarter of a mile from shore. It was a magnificent and appal- 
ling spectacle, and the center of it, the point of supreme interest, 
was that American flag. It was visible at times by the light of the 
flames as the wind swung and shifted the huge curtain of spark- 
filled smoke. 1t seemed certain that it would burn, but still, 
as on that dawn when Francis Scott Key was inspired to write 
our national anthem, whenever the smoke rolled away it was 
there. 

The destroyer was. jammed with refugees, some 600 of them, 
but standing room along the two steel cables that served as a 
rail was reserved for gobs, and their chief interest was in the flag. 
A kind of grim murmur would go up from the deck every time it 
appeared, and some gob might swear softly under his breath as 
a comrade beside him called out, ‘‘ There she is!” 

Another wait of fifteen minutes, and then, at a new glimpse of 
the flag, greetings would go up: 

‘‘My God, she’s still there!” 

“You’re right, she’s still there!’’ 

“Say, fellows, I ask you—ain’t she the real thing?”’ 

This last was the nearest approach to a cheer that was heard 
throughout the night, but in its complete spontaneity it expressed 
more than any cheer I ever heard. ; 

Just below the flag, on the front of the theater, was a huge gilt 
sign, reading, “Tango dela Mort.” It was the title of a movie that 
had been playing there when the city fell—‘** Tango of Death” —_ 
a fitting title! In.the midst of that “‘tango of death” all night 
long, the American flag waved, the only flag in sight. And “‘by 
the dawn’s early light,” standing out against the gutted theater, 
the fiag still flew! 

As soon as the fire abated enough to make landing possible, 
sailors went ashore and picked their way over to the theater. The 
whole building was gutted, and three of the walls had fallen. 
Only the front wall remained standing. And on that front wall, 
from which even the weird gilt sign, *‘7’ango de la Mort,” had been 
burned away, the American flag still flew—a bit scorched, but 
whole. It was a proud bunch of gobs that brought that flag back 
to the ship. 

As soon as the city was cool, after the fire, Vice-Consul Barnes 
went ashore to ask the Turkish military governor for new quarters 
for the consulate. A large palace on the water-front which seemed 
more or less miraculously to have escaped the fire was given him. 
There he hoisted a flag, which he had taken from the destroyer 
Litchfield, and there it still remains. That flag, naturally, at 
once became the center of thousands of refugees, kept in some 
sort of order by a detail of forty or fifty gobs. Here appeared 
drama, comedy and tragedy. It is on record, of course, that not 
one American, either native or naturalized, was lost. Hard de- 
cisions had to be made, for there were many Greeks of military 
age in Smyrna who had in their pockets honorable discharge 
papers from the American Army, and who honestly felt that they 
were entitled to the American protection. Others who had taken 
out their “‘first papers” also felt that they had a right to our pro- 
tection. They ran up American flags over their places of business, 
wore small flags on their arms, or across their chests or hats to 
proclaim American nationality, in some cases placarding thems 
selves with a bit of paper bearing the word ‘‘American”’—often 
misspelled. A very unpleasant job fell to the petty officers and 
gobs of the Navy who had to decide whether the use of the flag 
was justified. Usually it was not, but it was hard to take the 
American emblem away, for, in a good many cases, the removal of 
that flag was equivalent to a sentence of death. The Ottoman 
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URELY one may pardon that great 

host of fine car owners who so 
exultantly swear by their Mason 
Cords. Maybe their enthusiasm is 
simply the reaction of countless miles 
of care-free tire service,—or the result 
of that keen joy they know on cords 
so sturdy, so trim, so dependable. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ce eet SL 
THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. KENT, OHIO 
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Oakland Success Proves 


Because They Deliver Definite 
and Known Mileage, the 
Demand for The Oakland Six- 
44 has Taxed the Production 
Facilities of Oakland Factories 


Before you buy your car this spring—compare 
the Oakland Six with any other automobile 
built. Then remember that Oakland—a division 
of General Motors—asks you to buy this car 
upon a basis of definite and actual mileage 
—and you will realize that no other car 
offers the dollar-for-dollar value so evident 
throughout the Oakland line. 


What Oakland’s 
Known Mileage Offers 


Main Bearings - - - 40,000 Miles—Plus! 
This exceptional mileage, without 
adjustment, is due to the use of 
patented, bronze-back bearings, 
fitted with the most precise work- 
manship. 


Valves - += = = + = 15,000 Miles—Plus! 
Oakland valves function properly 
for 15,000 miles or more without 
grinding, because of the steel 
alloy (non-burning) used in their 
construction. 


Connecting Rod Bearings, 40,000 Miles—Plus! 
his long mileage is due to the use 
of highest grade Babbitt, a special 
chilling process in pouring and a 
pure tin binder. 


Cylinders, Pistons and Rings, 15,000 Miles—Plus! 
All Oakland 1923 models continue 
to carry the special written, 15,000- 
mile guarantee against excess oil 
in the combustion chamber (com- 
monly known as oil pumping). 


Gasoline Mileage - - + = 20to 25 Miles! 
Oakland cars will average from 20 
to 25 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
because of Oakland’s new carbu- 
retion system with automatic 
heat control. 


Tires + - + + + 15,000 to 25,000 Miles! 
Because of the car's perfect bal- 
ance, and its liberal-sized tires— 
Oaklands regularly average from 


15,000 to 25,000 miles perset of tires. 


Transmission, Axles, Frame, etc., Life of Car! 
Oakland transmissions, front and 
rear axles, frames, steering gears, 
bodiesand othermajorparts,invari- 
ably endure for the life of the car. 


TOURING CAR 


$995 


ROADSTER 


7975 
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Buyers Want Definite Facts. 


.Eighteen months ago Oakland 
built its first Six-44. It is 
doubtful if any motor car was 
ever more carefully supervised 
—from drawing board to test- 
ing block—than this new Oak- 
land. All that Oakland learned 
in the eight years it manufac- 
tured light-sixes exclusively, 
with the research and engineer- 
ing genius of General Motors 
Laboratories, went into that 
car—the car that was to fulfill 
Oakland’s purpose to build the 
finest light-six in the world. 


The Engine is Guaranteed! 
To convey to a critical market 
some of the enthusiasm its 
engineers felt for the completed 
car, Oakland placed upon it— 
in addition to the manufac- 
turers’ standard warranty—a 
written, 15,000 mile engine 
performance guarantee. Since 
then, thousands of Oakiands 
have gone forth to owners 
everywhere. And wherever 
they have gone—in all kinds 
of service and under every con- 
ceivable driving condition— 
they have made good. 


* The figures given in Oakland’s “‘Mileage-Basts Plan”’, tabulated elsewhere in this advertisement, are in 


Last year, in open competition, 
stock Oaklands twice won im- 
portant national economy 
and endurance runs. No less 
remarkable are the records 
achieved in the service of pri- 
vate owners. In Cleveland, 
where Oakland service stations 
keep accurate records, it cost 
only $8.06 per year for upkeep. 
Other cities report similarly 
low averages. 


You Buy Known Mileage! 
Through all the year, Oakland 


watched the accumulation of 
these records. It followed every 
car that went to an individual 
owner; it kept test cars run- 
ning day and night; it sub- 
jected essential motor and 
chassis parts to strains and 
abuses of the most rigid na- 
ture. And then, some three 
months ago, upon the strength 
of its findings, it offered the 
““Mileage-Basis Plan.’’* 


If you purchase a new car this 


spring—you simply cannot 


afford to overlook the Oakland. 
It is a beautiful car—and an 
extremely comfortable one. — It 
has ample power; its six cyl- 


inders insure a remarkable 


smoothness; and its economy 
has become the subject of uni- 
versal comment. But more 
important still—your Oakland 
will give you definite and 
actual miles of continuous 
trouble-free service. 


More ‘Dollar- 
for-Dollar’ Value! 


Compare Oakland’s “Mileage- 
Basis” figures with your own 
experience with cars of any 
make. Analyze the Oakland— 
in points you can see or feel— 
with any car selling at any- 
where near its price. Then 
remember that Oakland asks 
you to buy this splendid car 
upon“a basis of definite and 
actual mileage—and you will 
understand why more and 
more discriminating buyers 
are daily convincing themselves 
that no other car offers the 
dollar-for-dollar value so 


evident throughout the 
Oakland line. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


all instances conservative. Their purpose is to enable you to estimate in advance the minimum number 
of satisfying miles you can reasonably expect from your Oakland Six—free from trouble or expense! 


SPORT TOURING 


1165 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 


SPORT ROADSTER 


1145 


The 1923 Oaklands 


Embracing four open and 
three closed cars—mounted 
on a single chassis—the 
Oakland line meets every 
motoring requirement. In 
every Oakland you will find 
the same power, economy 
and mechanical depend- 
ability—with the quiet, 
smooth-running perform- 
ance of six cylinders. 
The beauty and grace of 
Oakland’s open models set 
them apart from cars of 
similar price. Oakland 
closed bodies are built by 
Fisher. Their beauty and 
comfort are materially 
enhanced by a wealth of 
interlor appointments 
usually associated only 
with cars of much higher 
price. 


$1185 


COUPE FOR FIVE 


$1445 
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| page hand processes— — 
seven of them—by 
which every Spencerian 
Pen is carefully and sep- 
arately fashioned, are what 
make Spencerian Pens so 
long lived, so uniform in 
quality and so perfect in 
their writing points. We 
might add that this same 
individual care has made 
them the standard for over 
halfacentury. JAtall good 
dealers. 


* 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


Send 10 cents for ten 
different sample pens 
and that fascinating 32- 
page book, “What Y our 
Hand Writing Re- 


veals.”’ Then pick your 


style. 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO, 


349 Broadway 
New York 


Fine, Medium, 
Stub and 
Dome pointed 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


law does not recognize the right of a sub- 
ject to change his citizenship but American 
sailors were unchallenged as they escorted 
naturalized citizens through the town. 
Greeks. and Armenians of military age, 
however, were doomed, and they knew it. 

Through the crowd around the consulate 
one day, forcing her way by her great size 
and greater determination, came an old 
woman. She waved over her head a small 
piece of cardboard. ‘‘Hei-di! Hei-di!” 
she ordered the other refugees and they 
sent the same order back at her, with inter- 
est. As she pushed her way up to the line 


of sailors ‘before the consulate, a gob re-. 


peated the crowd’s ‘‘Hei-di! Hei-di!”’ 
and added a question in pure American, 
as to how ‘“‘she got that way’? She 
pushed her ‘piece of cardboard under his 
nose—it appeared to be a very old and very 
dirty photograph—and explained in what 
appeared to be her one word of English: 

‘Boy, boy!” : 

I was standing just behind the gob and, 
as he had had his hands full keeping the 
crowd back, he handed the photograph to 
the nearest petty officer, the officer called 
for an interpreter, and in short order the 
old woman was assuring every one, piously 
and with much emotion, that the picture 
represented her son, an American. She 
insisted that he had served with the Amer- 
ican Navy some years before,-and was now 
in America. Several of the gobs gave their 
professional attention to the picture in 
question. As nearly as could be made out, 
considering its grimy and dilapidated state, 
it represented a proper young gob, and the 
gobs on guard recognized a brother. 

‘““He’s got the uniform, anyway,’ de- 
cided one of these ex-officio guardians of 
international law. ‘‘And the uniform— 
blank, blank, blankety blank—’s’nuff for 
us! Come on, old girl, this way for yours!” 

They gave her a guard of honor down 
to the pier, saw her aboard a boat, made 
sure that she would have all that she needed 
of food and left her, while she poured forth 
blessings on all the sailors in the American 
Navy, and repeated with various intona- 
tions of joy and thanksgiving her one 
English word, “Boy, boy, boy!” 

“How do you know she didn’t just find 
that picture somewhere?” I asked one of 
the chaps who had been looking after her 
as if she were his own mother. 

‘““Aw, Hei-di,”’ returned the gob. ‘‘The 
kid in that picture had on a uniform just 
like mine, get that? What else would 
we do?”’ 

It may have been quite unofficial, it 
probably was, but the fact remains that 
that picture was the most effective pass- 
port I ever saw’viséd. 


With regard to the fire itself, Mr. Prentiss 
presents, in what he says he conceives to be 
“a truly American spirit of honesty and 
fair play,” some evidence to show that the 
Armenians, rather than the Turks, were 
responsible. He writes, in another article, 
also published by The Star: 


_ Nearly everybody in America, it appears, 
is convinced that the Turks were responsi- 
ble for the fire which added the final touches 
of tragedy to the Smyrna horror. The 
unanimity and firmness of this conviction 
surprized me, at first, as I believe it would 
have surprized anybody else, of whatever 


I nationality or political allegiance, who had 


recently come from the scene of the dis- 
aster. The motive, usually considered of 
supreme importance in crimes of this sort, 
does not clearly point toward the Turks. 
They had captured Smyrna. The city as it 
stood was one of the greatest prizes ever 
taken in Oriental warfare. The Turks had 
unquestioned title to its foods, its commodi- 
ties of all sorts, its houses. It was a store- 
house of supplies most urgently needed for 
their peoples and armies. Why destroy jt? 

It was a matter of common knowledge, 
on the other hand, that the Armenians and 
Greeks were determined not to let this 
booty fall into the hands of their hated 
enemies. There was a generally accepted 
report in Smyrna for several days before the, 
fire that an organized group of Armenian 
young men had sworn to burn the city if it 
fell to the Turks. They certainly had mo- 
tive enough, and if this was their plan, 
ruthlessly carried out, they paid a terrible 
price. No Armenian man, woman or child 
who was in the Armenian quarters after the 
fire started, escaped alive. They were 
either burned or shot down by Turkish 
soldiers. The Turks committed atrocities 
enough without crediting them with others 
to which they haven’t a clear title. 


Evidence gathered by Paul Grescovich, 
chief of the Smyrna Fire Department, and 
carefully checked by himself, says the 
writer, together with information which 
came to him from other sources, points 
rather to the Armenians and Greeks as the 
authors of the fire. Grescovich, an engineer 
born and educated in Austria, and head of 
the Smyrna Fire Department both under 
the Greeks and Turks, declared that the 
most serious fires broke out, half a dozen 
at a time, around freight terminal ware- 
houses, in the neighborhood of the Arme- 
nian hospital, at the Armenian Club and at 
the railway stations. ‘It is noteworthy,” 
he comments, ‘‘ that these fires broke out in 
buildings which it was greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Turks to preserve, and equally 
to the advantage of their enemies to de- 
stroy.”’ A gale, very unusual during the 
summer months, fanned the flames and 
gave the fire-fighters no chance to stop 
them. Three days after the fire, concludes 
Mr. Prentiss: 


I saw Grescovich again. He had had 
no sleep for five days and nights. Not 
only was he physically exhausted, but 
his emotions had been so wrought upon 
by sights he had seen, that he begged to 
be excused from discussing details. But 
I prest him for information, and we went 
over in chronological order the history of 
the fire. On that and on several succeeding 
days we explored the greater part of the 
burned area of the city and I made notes 
of the most important things he told me. 
Later, when Lloyd’s men came to ascertain 
the extent of the damage, he refused to 
make any statement at all. 

During several weeks after the fire I had 
an opportunity to talk with many Turkish 
commanders and they were all of one mind 
in leveling either bitter or philosophical 
accusations at their enemies for destroying 
the city. They were contemptuous of the 
suggestion made in a few quarters that they 
had any responsibility for the burning. 

‘““Why should we burn the city?” they 
would ask. ‘‘Smyrna with all its wealth 
and treasure was ours. The fleeing Greek 
Army had abandoned huge quantities of 
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PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 


OUTH acidity is the cause of most 
dental disease and decay. Dentists 
and physicians have prescribed Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia for years to neutralize 
acidity, and as a protection for the teeth 
and gums. No product ever employed 
does this as effectively and as safely as 
milk of magnesia! 


It has long been recognized that any- 
one who could combine milk of magnesia 
in a correct dental cream would render a 
true service to humanity! 


After exhaustive research, the Squibb 
Laboratories now present one of their 
greatest achievements— 


Squibb’s Dental Cream—made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


There is no longer a necessity for risk- 
ing injury to your teeth or gums in order 
to keep them clean and attractive. You 
can use Squibb’s Dental Cream with ab- 
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erent from all other tooth pastes! 


A great achievement for the care of the teeth and gums! 


solute confidence, knowing that it em- 
braces every principle that dental author- 
ities declare essential for the care of the 
teeth and gums. 


It 
Its. taste is 


It polishes the teeth beautifully. 
neutralizes mouth acidity. 


pleasing and it leaves a delightful sensa- 


tion of real cleanliness in your mouth. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream does not con- 
tain soap, which in excess is detrimental 
to the saliva and the tissues. It contains 
no astringents, irritating antiseptics, or 
other medicinal ingredients that lower 
the vitality of the gums. 


Prove these facts yourself—FREE 


Mail the coupon below for a trial-size 
tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. Notice 
when you use it that it does not “foam 
up” as do pastes which contain soap. And 
that it cleanses and polishes beautifully 
without any feel of grit or scouring! 
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“ Mail this coupon 
to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, P. O. Box 1215, 
New York, and we will 
send you immediately a 
trial-size -tube of Squibb’s 
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Sealdsweet 


Sealdsweet Florida oranges are 
rich in vitamines and other 
essential food elements 


Tue food and health values of oranges have 
been established by dieticians and stomach spe- 
cialists and are widely recognized by general 
practitioners, 

All agree it is the juice of oranges which con- 
tains the constituents that give these fruits their 
great usefulness in the maintenance and restora- 
tion of health. 

Excelling in every element of inner goodness, 
delicious and tempting to the taste, Sca/dsweet 
Florida oranges contain more juice than others 
and consequently have greater vitamine contents. 
The exquisite flavor and the sparkling sweetness 
of the juice from Sea/dsweet Florida oranges 
combine to splendid advantage in any number of 
pleasing drinks, ices, sherbets, soups, etc. 


Whether bright, gulden or russet im 
color, you may buy with the assurance 
that they are always juicy 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 


“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT ”’ 
Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways of the juices of these food and health 
fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in 
the household, helpful in sickrooms. A gift copy is 
yours for the asking. Address: 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
704 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Grapefruit 


Always appetizing and healthful, better than ever 
during the spring months. Buy big ones when 
you purchase Sea/dsweet grapefruit and you will 
get fruits that for almost a year have been storing 
up healthful food elements for na enjoyment. 
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Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit 
Grape Ice 


(See recipe in 
Free book) 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges 
and grapefruit—insist that they 
be furnished to you in wrappers 
bearing this trademark. 
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mite stores and food supplies that were 
desperately needed by our armies and 
civilians. These have been destroyed, to- 
gether with the warehouses and stations 
where many of the fires broke out. Be- 
sides, the fleeing Greeks and Armenians, 
many of them wealthy as you know, had 
abandoned everything in their homes and 
their stores. We were in absolute and un- 
disputed possession. Do you think we are 
such fools as to have destroyed every- 
thing?” 

My attention has bend called to many 
statements published broadcast in this 
country that the Turks were seen pouring 
petroleum around the American consulate. 
I was in the vicinity of the consulate most 
of the time and I saw no petroleum. 

It is a fact worthy of the attention of the 
honest historian that very few people in 
Smyrna at the time of the fire, or in suc- 
ceeding weeks, believed the Turks were 
responsible for it. That the Turks were 
grossly and criminally negligent in the 
ordinary precautions against an outbreak 
of fire, we all realized, and that they were 
tragically inefficient in fighting the fire was 
obvious to us all, but I have been able to 
find no evidence that either Turkish soldiers 
or Turkish civilians deliberately fired the 
city or wished for its destruction. The evi- 
dence all points in another direction. 


AN UNDERGROUND CITY IN 
NEW YORK 


EW YORK has two underworlds, an 

underworld of crime, darkness and 
misery, and an underworld of innocent 
amusement, light, and happiness. This 
second underworld is also a great mer- 
chandising center. ‘‘Paradoxieally,’ ob- 
serves a writer in the New York Times, 
‘“‘the underworld where felons of varying 
degrees meet to plan their assaults on the 
coffers of society, finance, and trade is 
above ground, while that whose frequenters 
conform to the law is many feet below the 
level of the sidewalk.” The underworld 
whose doings supply material for lurid 
stories and movies, the writer goes on— 


Whose denizens are at war with consti- 
tuted authority, contains within its bounda- 
ries offices in many a skyscraper as well as 
sequestered nooks in many a cabaret. 
That underworld whose migratory inhab- 
itants avoid collision with the penal code is 
underneath the very foundations of some 
of New York’s biggest buildings. It is the 
underworld of subway terminals. It has its 
highways and byways, its main street and 
side street. 

The obvious, the familiar day-to-day 
sights naturally receive little heed from the 
hurrying hundreds of thousands who at all 
hours of the day throng the two principal 
centers of this underworld, the Cortlandt 
Street terminal of the Hudson Tubes and 
the Grand Central Terminal. All seem a 
part of the swirling eddies which compose 
the dizzying maelstrom of foot traffic, 
speeding like imprisoned currents away 
from and into a common center. Those 
hustling to or from trains, those to whom 
the transportation terminals are merely 
links between home and office or connecting 
points between destinations, give little 


| ning of the metropolis. 


thought, if they are aware of it, to the fact 


that these subterranean slices of New York 
are recreation centers for thousands. 

The noon hour is the crowded hour, the 
hour of the saunterers in the Cortlandt 
Street and Forty-second Street corridors 
delved from the solid rock of the underpin- 
From morning 
until night, winter and summer, they are 


'sought by hundreds for rest, for shopping, 


for meetings with friends. In winter their 
warmth provides a few hours’ haven for the 
undernurtured, thinly clad, job-hunting 
unemployed. In summer they furnish a 
coolretreat to which the sun’s rays can not 
penetrate. At all hours they have a popu- 
lation which, aside from those employed in 
them, might be termed resident, but it is at 
the noon hour that they become the Mecca 
of the pilgrims of the lunch period. 


From the two great business zones of 
lower Broadway and Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue men and women, old and 
young, pour into the depths. They are of 
many sorts: 


Some go to them for lunch—it may be 
either a, glass of milk and cakes or crackers 
from the booth opposite the huge tanks of 
milk, or it may be as varied a meal as can 
be obtained in the largest of restaurants 
above ground. Regulation dining-rooms, 
delicatessen stores, bakeries, fruit-stands— 
all the traders in edibles do an enormous 
business at the noon hour in these under- 
ground caravansaries. But for the most 
part they have had their lunch and are 


‘seeking to utilize for relaxation the mo- 


ments remaining before the clock strikes 
the hour of return to desk or type- 
writer, 

The relentless sun may be pouring down 
into Forty-second Street or lower Broad- 
way and melting the asphalt, but in the 
grottoes of the terminals the stenographer 
can. gossip over her ice-cream soda, shop in 
comfort among the lingerie and speciality 
shops, or stroll with a friend through the 
cool corridors. Despite the hundreds that 
surround them, there is no intrusion on 
their privacy. Or they may sit on one of 
the benches, reading or knitting with as 
much concentration as if they were in their 
own home. The potency of the herd in- 
stinect has no better illustration than is 
afforded by these crowds of momentarily 
free workers. Scores of them do nothing 
but idle and watch the others, content to be 
in a crowd, in the heart of unleashed life and 
share in the emotions exprest on the faces 
of those around them. Others go from 
bookstall to bookstall, browsing among 
books and periodicals. Scores of youths 
and men, in hot, cold or stormy weather, 
hie to the substructures for one purpose 
alone, that of smoking the lone pipe or 
cigaret which marks the longed-for break 
in the smokeless workday. 

There is no more popular trysting-place 
for sweethearts, at All hours, than the maze 
of corridors. The silent walls see many 
a quarrel and reconciliation. Artists go 
there in search of city types and sketch 
them—the clerk, the stenographer, the 
bookkeeper, the bank teller, the salesman, 
in short, the representatives of the upper 
middle class who spend their daylight hours 
in offices. Here is an underground Broad- 
way or Fifth Avenue, with shop windows as 
alluring as those flanking the sidewalks, 
Here, as there, are crowds, their faces peer- 
ing into them and expressing admiration 
or longing. 


One might live, if he so desired, says the 
wri ter, in New York without ever going into 
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Are you cheating yourself— 
with an imitation of health? 


NSUFFICIENT fresh air—lack 
of proper exercise — constant 
nervous wear and tear—the human 
body today has to meet a series 
of unnatural strains. 


Every year we pay millions of 
dollars for drugs which whip the 
exhausted system into a temporary 
semblance of health. 


And every year thousands of 
men and women still young die 
from “‘old-age’’ diseases—brought 
on chiefly by ignorance of the true 
laws of health. 


Only the proper food can keep 
your body free from poisons 


Few people realize how directly 
our food is responsible for health 
or disease. We no longer eat the 
raw foods of the forest for which 
our bodies were built. Instead, 
modern civilization demands a 
more delicate, concentrated diet 
which leaves the muscles of our 
intestines with no real work to do. 


The result is inevitable: the 
muscles of the intestinal walls be- 
come as soft and flabby as the 
muscles of the arms without exer- 
cise. There is nothing to stimulate 


them to remove the waste which 
drains into the intestines every 
day. They fail to act. And we 
become literally clogged with poi- 
sons from these waste products 
which stagnate in the system. 


Trying to cure the trouble by 
drugs which increase it 


Habitual use of drugs and cathar- 
tics is worse than useless. Their 
artificial irritation weakens our 
intestinal muscles still more—and 
we have to take larger and larger 
doses in order to blast a way 
through. 


The only real remedy lies in 
gently encouraging these mus- 
cles to act themselves—in exer- 
cising them as Nature intended. 


That is why physicians and hospitals 
are prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast 
today—not as a medicine but as a fresh 
corrective food which gives the intes- 
tinal muscles regular, natural exercise. 


Every cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast consists of miullions of 
tiny living plants, which mix 
with the waste products in the 
colon, softening them and in- 
creasing the bulk of the waste. 


Day by day Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the flabby : 
muscles of the intestines—exactly as regular exercise 
builds up the muscles of your arm 


This greater bulk gently encourages the 
muscles to act, and at the same time 
strengthens them by offering just the 
resistance they need. 


Your own. physician will heartily 
endorse this principle of regularly exer- 
cising the intestinal muscles as the only 
way to relieve constipation and all 
its evils. 


Be sure you get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—yeast in its natural fresh form. 
Recent experiments have shown that 
yeast corrects constipation only when 
its cells are alive and active, and that 
it loses its laxative effect when these 
cells are “killed”? and dried. 


Eat at least 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
plain or dissolved in water, milk or 
fruit juices—preferably half an hour 
before a meal, or the last thing at night. 
If you eat it plain, follow with a glass 
of water. 

Get several cakes at a time—they 
will keep in a cool, dry place for several 
days. Be sure you get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. All grocers have it. 


Send today for this free booklet! 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 16, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, *‘The New Found 
Value of Fleischmann’s Yeast in Building Health.” 
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subway will whisk them to a department 
store, where they can buy everything need- 
ed to furnish their home from cellar 
to garret, from a cradle for the nursery to 
a piano for the parlor. Hither of the ter- 
minals will supply all the seeds and garden 
tools necessary for a flower or vegetable 
garden. They'll have no trouble in getting 
an automobile. An employment agency 
will furnish them with servants. They can 
stock a library or an aquarium, buy dogs 
or eats or white mice. And in the mean- 
time there are open to them the doors of at 
least three of the city’s best hotels where 
there are morning concerts, conventions 
and exhibits galore, afternoon teas and 
dancing. 

If one knows one’s way about this under- 
ground world there is no need, so far as a 
shopping tour is concerned, of wearing rub- 
bers or carrying an umbrella, for one is 
‘independent of weather conditions. 


. THE BLACK MAMMY OF THE SOUTH 
HERE was a movement afoot to erect 
in Washington a statue to one of the 

‘real ‘‘ancestors of the republic,” the old 
colored ‘‘mammy,” whose literary monu- 
ment has already been set up in many of 
the best books of the old South. The idea 
aroused strong opposition,:says the Balti- 
more Sun, for— 


The bead of directors of Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Y. W. C. A. of Washington, represent- 
ing two thousand colored women of the 
District of Columbia, have adopted reso- 
lutions protesting against the erection of a 
statue to the “Black Mammy of the 
South,” either in Washington or anywhere 
else. And they consider the matter of so 
much importance that they have appealed 
to Vice-President Coolidge and to Speaker 
Gillett of the House to use their influence 
against the approval by Congress of such a 
project. The resolutions declare that ‘‘the 
colored women of’ the city of Washington 
do not like to be vividly reminded of the 
unfortunate condition of some of our an- 
cestors, as were the helots of Greece or the 
serfs of Russia.”” They add: ‘‘The old 
mammy as a slave, however well she may 
have performed her part as a foster mother 
to many of the progeny of the South, repre- 
sents the shadows of the past. Such irri- 
tants are not conducive to the harmony of 
citizenship.”’ 

The suggestion of the Southern Mammy 
statue was inspired by affectionate recol- 
lections of a type worthy, it seemed to 
those with whom the idea originated, of an 
enduring eulogy and memorial. It never 
occurred to them that the present genera- 
tion of colored people would be ashamed 
of her.. And the last thing in their minds 
was to wound sensitive feelings or to re- 
mind her descendants that they came from 
a race of slaves. What they proposed was 
a tribute to the noblest of human qualities, 
loyalty, fidelity and love. They felt they 
owed a debt to her and sought to pay it in 
this way. 

None of these sentimentalists, it may 
safely be assumed, will attempt to force 
this honor upon. her against. the wishes of 
_those who now affect to speak, of her with 
condescending pity and patronage. We 
have a notion that, could she speak to these 
resolutions, she would give her learned and 


superior grandchildren a sharp piece of 
her very sharp mind. She did not have 
much book learning, but she could be as 
scornful as the most scornful to persons 
who ‘‘put on airs” in her vicinity, and she 
wouldn’t stand any nonsense from any per- 
son of color, free or slave. She never put 
herself in the latter class. She considered 
herself a member of the family in which she 
found herself, and in refinement, good 
breeding and good manners was a model 
whom few of her descendants of to-day 
can approach. She will not suffer by being 
excluded from colored circles in Washing- 
ton. Statues to her may be erected in the 
South without the permission of the Fed- 
eral Government. She has been immor- 
talized already in Southern literature in 
such tender sketches as those of Thomas 
Nelson Page; and it is she rather than the 
college graduate of the present who makes 
for the ‘‘harmony of eivizenshiny in the 
South to-day. 

The Washington protestants strike a 
false note when they say ‘“‘ white Americans 
do not speak of their earlier descent except 
with sympathy and sadness,’’ that ‘‘ they 
do not raise monuments to accentuate 
their early origin.’”’ On the contrary, the 
white man glories in his past. He has never 
attempted to conceal his slow development 
from savagery and serfdom to the leader- 
ship of the world. And he is proud of 
every historic representative to whom no- 
bility of life and soul canbe attributed. 
The colored race in this country has ad- 
vanced rapidly since emancipation, but. 
that advance has been due largely, if not 


‘mainly, to the helping hand of a sym- 


pathetic white government. For no other — 
race in the world has ‘so much been done. 


BROKEN AFFECTIONS AS REPAIRED 
IN CLEVELAND 

YOUNG man of twenty-five was hav-: 

ing trouble with his wife. Each pay- 
day he had been handing her his pay envel- . 
op intact. She was working, too, while 
her mother eared for the baby. For a 
while it looked like the happy homes you 
read about. Then the young man dis- 
covered that ‘the Mrs.” was giving all 
their earnings to his mother-in-law, that 
they both objected to the care of the baby, 
and were trying to get it adopted by some 
one else. What. would you. have done? 
The husband rented and furnished a cot- 
tage to get his wife away from her parents, 
but in a few weeks she returned to them. 
She was much younger than her husband, 
and had consented to this marriage, ar- 
ranged by her parents, because she thought 
it would mean ‘‘greater freedom.’’ Her 
parents were saving and scraping to get 
a home and had an eye on son-in-law’s 
pay envelop. The wife could not be 
prevailed upon to see her: husband again. 
It looked like a definite break. 

This was when the case came to Brodley 
Hall, expert matrimonial peacemaker of 
Cleveland, who has cut the divorce rate 
25 per cent. in two years. ‘“‘I decided,” 
said he, ‘‘that greed was at the bottom of 
all the trouble, and advised the young man 
to sue the parents of his wife for alienating 
her affections... About the only action that 
will break their influence over their daugh- 
ter is to show them that their course of 


aoe du Pont line of paints and 
varnishes is complete. There 
is a du Pont product for every 
household or industrial need. 
And that is the result of five years’ 


hard work. 


Five years ago, the du Pont Com- 
pany entered a new manufacturing 
field, a logical market for du Pont 
chemical knowledge —the paint 
and varnish industry. Four manu- 
facturers, each famed for quality 
products, were united and brought 
under the control of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers: 


Harrison Brothers & Co., one of the 
first manufacturers of high-grade 
paints and varnishes in America— 


founded in 1793. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Chicago Varnish Works 
Chicago, Ill. 


35th St. and Grey’s Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“It took five years to 


select these br 


—said the Chemical Engineer 


laboratory tests.” © 


Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, 
noted for its quality products since 
1876. 

Chicago Varnish Company, one of the 
leading varnish makers since 1867. 


New England Oil, Paint and Varnish 
Company, a well-known Massachu- 
setts manufacturer. Established 1825. 


This group taken as a whole 
provides a total of 327 years’ prac- 
tical experience in the manufac- 
ture of paint and varnish products. 
The formulas of their products 
have been developed by special- 
ists through this long period, 
and proven in every climate the 
country over. 

Each of these companies manu- 
factured a number of products 


Everett Station, No. 49 
Boston, Mass. 


“The du Pont Oval on a can of paint or varnish is 
an award of merit—a citation for quality. It means 
that this du Pont product proved itself to du Pont 
Chemical Engineers through five years of field and 


intended for the same purpose. 
Du Pont Chemical Engineers in 
laboratory and field work checked 
one against the other in searching 
tests, to determine the one best for 
each purpose. This is done. It has 
taken five years. 


So when you buy a du Pont 
Paint or Varnish, you are buying 
the specialty of a long-established 
manufacturer made from the same 
time-tested formula by the same 
experienced personnel, but under 
the quality control of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers. 


Ask your dealer for du Pont Paint 
and Varnish Products. If he does not’ 
carry them yet, write us for name of 


nearest agent. 
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Have You An 
“Alcazar” Kitchen? 


OMEN nowadays take real pride in their 
kitchens. And all kitchens revolve around the 
range. ‘That’s why the name ‘‘Alcazar’’ on a range 
means a kitchen that is not only beautiful but efficient. 
Every type and kind and style of range for every 
need at every price is in the Alcazar line— 


Gas ranges — Duplex-Alcazar ranges burning gas 
and wood or coal—kerosene gas cook stoves—coal 
and wood ranges—in the Alcazar line you'll find the 
stove you want at the price you want to pay. 


And, no matter what you select under the trade- 
mark ‘‘Alcazar’’ you’re going to get a range that 
will be the envy of the woman who is wasting her 
cooking skill on an old style ‘‘stove.’’ 


‘‘Alcazar’’ means quality. Looking for the ‘‘Alca- 
zar’’ trademark is a safe way to buy a range. 


The quality dealer in each town shows the Alcazar line. 
He? ll be glad to see you—you'll be glad you called. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES 
Type, Style and Price — 
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action may cause them to lose their money. 
The money nerve is a very tender nerve, — 
and I sometimes bear down pretty hard 
on that nerve when I am dealing with 
people who can not be moved in any other 
way.” 

How Cleveland suddenly woke up to the 
fact that nearly one-half of the time of the 
Court of Common Pleas was devoted to 
is described in the Dearborn 
The judges immediately 


divorcees 
Independent. 


_ erected a Bureau of Domestic Relations 


and put Mr. Hall, a lawyer connected 
with the Humane Society, in charge. In 
thirteen years, according to the article in 
The Independent, he has dealt with 20,000 
families, and helped to untangle domestic 
snarls affecting 100,000 persons, counting 
children and all. At the end of the first 
year of his Bureau, the rate of divorces 
had decreased from 42 per cent. of all civil 
business handled by the court to 33 per 
cent. The court consists of twelve judges, 
with a few extras brought in during crowded 
sessions, and the saving in aggregate time 
has, therefore, been tremendous. By the 
end of the second year, the number of 
applications for divorce had dropt to 25 
per cent. In other words, the ratio of 
divorcee cases has shifted in two years time 
to one divorce application for every three of 
any other nature, whereas before it was two 
divorce cases for every three civil eases of 
a general nature. It shows, apparently, 
that a large proportion of the differences 
between husband and wife can be adjusted 
when such matters are handled by a capa- 
ble disinterested third person who under- 
stands human nature. 

What are the causes of divorcee? Mr. 
Hall stated some of them to the interviewer 
as follows: 


‘‘Selfishness and ignorance are primary 
causes, of course. Selfishness is back of 
jealousy, inadequate support, neglect and 
unkindness. Ignorance is responsible for 
the inability of a wife to make a home be- 
cause of a lack of training in early life, also 
the low earning power of a husband. For 
this reason a husband will fail to under- 
stand a wife’s nervous disposition, and 
likewise a wife does not understand a man | 
when he gets unstrung. Failure to make 
allowances for each other’s ailments and 
limitations causes a great deal of family 
discord, which sometimes can not be settled 
out of court. 

‘‘Trritability and outbursts of temper can 
often be traced back to a physical condition. 
Thus when a wife gives her husband a 
‘bawling out’ for no apparent reason or 
over some trifle, the husband should con- 
sider that maybe she had a hard day of it 
with the children, or maybe she is suffering 
from a headache that has ‘driven her wild.’ 
Men don’t always realize how monotonous 
it is for a woman to stay in the house all 
day doing the work and caring for little 


407 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin - si | children who are none too amiable. So | 
’> Y when a husband comes home with a grouch 
0 a, in his system because of something that has 
(ATIIUUIEELEL Ieee eee cree 


happened in his business or work, and finds 


his wife all upset, it is very easy for them 
to have sharp words or a quarrel. Just 
keep that matter of physical health in 
mind and note how much it has to do with 
temper and control of the tongue. 

“The money question is a constant 
cause of domestic trouble. This includes 
non-support through incapacity or laziness, 
the personal expenses of the husband, or 
by miserliness, Men sometimes waste 
their money with boon companions and 
let their families suffer, or, onthe other 
hand, they may be exceedingly miserly 
and stint the home while they invest their 
money in property. If the wife is of an 
ageressive nature either practise is sure 
to cause a protest. 

“Women have seldom upset a home by 
their excessive thrift. Many have the idea 
that they are legitimately entitled to get 
all they can get out of their husbands by 
wheedling them or running excessive 
charge accounts. So the chief peril at 
that point is extravagance. 

“There are numerous instances where 
the wife insists that the husband bring his 
pay envelop home unopened, and if he 
wants a little for his personal use, she makes 
him miserable with her scolding and nag- 
ging. Or the other hand, there are men 
who are fortunate to have wives who know 
how to use money judiciously, and who 
ean keep within the family income and 
save something each pay-day. Wives of 
that sort seldom appear in divorce court, 
provided the husband is equally sensible. 

‘‘Absence of children is a serious and 
frequent cause of quarrels which result in 
separation or a divorcee. Without children 
the romance of married life is liable to 
wither, leaving the couple with nothing in 
common. About all they can do is to 
nurse their own personal feelings and find 
fault with each other. Couples of this 
kind often have trouble over the ‘other 
man’ or the ‘other woman.’ The wife 
finds an affinity in another man, or the 
husband tells his troubles to another 
woman, and the crash comes. Runaway . 
wives are nearly always childless. 

“Mental incapacity plays a large part 
in domestic trouble. A low grade of in- 
telligence on the part of either man or wife 
leads to all sorts of complications. When 
a@ man and a woman of that type marry, 
we have a problem for the divorce courts 
and perhaps the penitentiary. 

“Young folks of this type rush into mar- 
riage heedlessly. Often the man is in- 
capable of making a living, and when he is 
no longer able to borrow or get credit, he 
disappears. 

“Divorces can not be stopt nor reduced 
very much until something is done by the 
State that will prevent the marriage of 
people who are incapable of setting up and 
maintaining a home. While I would not 
impose intelligence tests, I would require 
all parties who wish to marry to publish 
their intentions for a week or two before 
they can obtain a license. That would 
compel them to think the matter over 
seriously, and give interested friends or 
relatives an opportunity to protest. As 
it is now, they can get a license, and hurry 
over to the nearest justice and get married 
without any delay and for a small outlay. 
The justice now divides honor with the 
preacher in such matters. This indicates 
that many young folks have little thought 
of religious sanctity in connection with 
marriage, and that may account for the 
fact that so many justice court marriages 
end in the divorce court.” 


Two other causes of divorce mentioned 
by Mr. Hall are — failure in family | 


Water 
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PITCAIRN 


Varmisl 


WATERPR 


ATER turns ordinary varnish white. Even a few 
drops, if allowed to stand, will spot it indelibly. 
Then refinishing is in order. 


Floors, furniture and woodwork coated with Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnish are immune from spilled water, 
driven-in rain or snow, leaky radiators, dripping umbrellas, 
plumbing mishaps—or any of the thousand and one trifling 
accidents that spell disaster in so many households. 


Waterspar is waterproof. Even hot, scalding liquids 
will not turn it white. This fine, transparent varnish is so 
hardy and tough that it will withstand untold wear. Yet, 
it is exceedingly easy to apply. With Waterspar and a 
good brush even a novice can turn out a very presentable 
job. 

There is also Waterspar Colored Varnish and Enamel, 
which comes in eighteen colors. This varnish wears in a 
way that has excited the admiration of thousands of users, 
Its color holds. Its deep luster remains undimmed through 
scuffing that would ruin a varnish less durable. And it, too, 
is waterproof. 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnishes are leaders in the long 
line of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s dependable, 
high-quality products. Among these products you can find 
anything you may need in the way of glass, paint or var- 
nish. Sold by quality dealers everywhere. 


Write for “Proof” Booklet 


This test is proof positive that 
water will not tira this vars 
nish white—or in czy way in- 
jure the coated surface. 


GLASS PAINT 


Manufacturers’ 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 


Milwaukee, Wis. + Newark,N.dJe 


Info. Desk 


Finest and 
‘Fastest Ships 
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F you are going to South 

America send the informa- 
tion blank for descriptions of 
the finest and fastest ships 
on the run. They are the U.S. 
Government ships, operated 
by the Munson Steamship 
Lines with 50 years of steam- 
ship experience. ‘The ships 
are the 


Western World © sailing April 14 
Southern Cross © sailing April 28 
American Legion sailing May 12 
Pan America sailing May 26 


These four magnificent sister 
ships, of 21,000 tons displace- 
ment, make up the fleet. They 
go fortnightly from New York 
to Rio de Janeiro in less than 
12 days! 


Write for Booklet 


Write now for details. You will 
receive a complete description of 
the ships and the World’s Fair 
in Rio de Janeiro which is now at 
its height. Learn why these are 
the most popular ships to South 
America among seasoned tray- 
elers! 


Send this Blank 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
M92413 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S$. Govern 


| Business or Profession 


ment Booklet giving travel 


a trip to South America 0, 


I would travel 1st class LJ 


My Name. 


facts. 


, 2d Gl, 3d 


I am considering 
Europe (J, Orient 1. 


0 


Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


% Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall St. 


New 


York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES 
‘SHIPPING BOARD 


WNERS OF THE VESSELS _ 
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government and relatives. We must rec- 
ognize, he points out, that family govern- 
ment is not what it used to be, and that in 
developing the spirit of independence we 
may have gone too far. He cites cases 
where the home has no real head, old-time 
parental obedience having disappeared, 
and the young folks decide what to do, and 
instead of asking father or mother merely 
“tell them.” If any one called such chil- 
dren anarchists, they would fight, yet they 
regard any kind of authority as something 
to be hated and evaded—an ‘“‘unwarranted 


interference with their personal rights.” 


The much maligned mother-in-law, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hall, is no greater trouble- 
maker than relatives of all sorts. Med- 
dling relatives may disrupt a home that 
would have become established if they had 
not interfered. The frequency with which 
the mother-in-law appears is because she 
so frequently makes her home with the 
young people. It is as hard for some 
mothers to give up a daughter as for others 
to give upason. Then there is a tendency 
for the son or daughter to side with the 
mother when differences arise, and there is 
Or the mother may dictate about the 
management of the house or caring for the 
baby. A ‘‘spunky’’ wife, he concludes, 
will tell her husband flatly to choose be- 
tween them, but this is especially hard 
when he is an only son or the mother ‘‘has 
some money.” The chief cure, he thinks, 
is to stay away from misguided friends or 
relatives and work it out together. 

“Our methods are very simple,” says 
Mr. Hall. 
I write letters asking the other parties to 
call and see me. We talk it over as be- 
tween friends. My next move is to get 
all the parties together. If I can induce 
a husband and wife to ‘‘have it out’ in 
When asked 
if there are any really happy marriages, 
he smiled broadly: 


war. 


my presence, the rest is easy. 


“Of course,’ he replied. ‘‘We some- 
times overlook that fact because of the 
noise made by those who are not happy. 
Established homes are the rule and divorces 
are the exception, but the exceptions are 
in the wrong direction. 

‘““Tf married persons who have differences 
would be perfectly frank with each other, 
I would soon be out of a job, and so would 
most of the divorce court judges.” 


Busy Shells. — SrupEenr — ‘“‘See_ here, 
where are those oysters on the half-shell I 
ordered some time ago?” 

Wairer—‘‘Don’t get impatient, young 
man. We’re a trifle short of shells, but 
you're next, sir.”,—Punch Bowl. 


No Materialist.—‘‘Don’t you think An- 
gelica looks spirituelle in that evening 
gown?” : 

“Well, I must.admit there’s not much of 
the material ahout her.’’—Life. 


“When a complaint is made, - 


DRI-KAMP 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers. Can be 
set up or taken down in five minutes. Guaranteed 
rain-proof. Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 8 inches 
long, 8 inchesin diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to every customer. 


Write today for cataiog and prices 


DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 1, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country. 
‘very auto owner should have one. They pay for them- 
selvesin afew nights of use,saving expensive hotel bills. 
——————————————————— 


5 ' 
Frank’s Tours 
have no equal. The personal attention we give 
each Tour guarantees ycur greatest comfort and 
pleasure. 
We are one of the oldest travel organizations 


inthe world. 48 years catering to the traveling 


public and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our guests Miay beneits. 


Moderate Price and 


De Luxe Tours 


Wri‘e for Booklet with rates. 
Early reservations have many advantages. 


Frank Tourist Co. 
(Established 1875) 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 


es 
CHARGE YOUR BATTERY 


i n(RADIO or AUTO) 
at HOME foraNICKEL 
The HOMCHARGER 


POPULARLY PRICED— PAYS FOR ITSELF 
SEND FoR THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL 
DEVIGES CO. 
FREE BOOK 154 w.tHIRD ST.- CINCINNATI, OHIO- 


> “= 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum. 25¢. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. X, Malden, Mass. 


Imported from France 
Foremost physicians will prescribe Brusson Jeune 
Gluten Bread if you have diabetes or obesity. Brusson 
Bread is scientiically prepared by dieticians of highest 


standing. Palatable and nutritious. Small in bulk; never 
becomes stale. 20 million loaves eaten each year. Ask 
your grocer for Brusson Gluten Bread. Or send $2.00 for 
box of 15 loaves. Sent postpaid in United States. 
Diabetes booklet on request. Agency granted where not 
represented. 


GUSTAVE MULLER, Importer 
24 STONE STREET NEW YORK 


ARE YOU EARNING LESS 
THAN $50 WEEKLY? 


Funk & Wagnalls Company offer an opportunity to 
ambitious men and women (particularly teachers and 
clergymen) who are desirous of earning $50 a week 
and more, to act as their local representative in the 
sale of their Analytical Reference Bible. This Bible 
is needed in every Christian home. A! the wealth 
of Bible treasure classified for instant use. No other 
book like it. Not only an unequaled Family Bible, 
but an exhaustive Biblical Encyclopedia, valuable 
alike to the minister and layman. Endorsed by the 
great leaders of religious thought. For information 
as to liberal commissions, territory, etc., address 


Mr. Hadley, care Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW SNOW KEEPS THE EARTH WARM 


NOW is a most effective blanket, we are 
told by Dr. Charles F. Brooks, of 
Clark University, Seeretary of the Ameri- 
ean Meteorological Society, writing in 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulle- 
tin (Washington). It constitutes an im- 
portant factor in making winter cold, by 
hindering the escape of heat from the 
ground. While the snow keeps the ground 
beneath it relatively warm, its surface 
becomes very cold and chills the air above it 
much more than does the ground under the 
same atmospheric conditions. Writes 
Dr. Brooks: 


Air is one of the best insulators known. 
Newly fallen snow is generally about. 10 
parts air to one part ice; sometimes the 
ratio is as great as 30 to 1. And ice, too, is 
a poor conductor. Therefore, a new snow 
blanket is highly efficient as an insulator, 
and even old snow, with only three or 
even two parts of air to one of ice, is fairly 
effective. As a consequence, by keeping in 
the heat, snow serves to reduce the depth 
to which frost penetrates the ground. 

Another influence of importance in the 
protection of the ground from frost, tho not 
from low temperature, under the blanket, is 
the phenomenon that the soil will not freeze 
at 32 degrees, the freezing-point of pure 
water, but requires a temperature from 
2 to 9 degrees below 32, in spite of the fact 
that it is the water in the soil that freezes. 
This lowered freezing-point is owing to 
eapillarity and salts in solution. 

The extreme of frozen ground is found 
in the tundra of northern North America 
and especially in Siberia, in regions where 
there is little snow. There the depths of 
the soil never thaw, but remain a rock-hard 
solid mass extending down hundreds of feet. 

Unless the thick moss at the surface is 
removed only a foot or two of melting oc- 
eurs in the warm, short summer. The 
result is that the soil retains the surface 
water, which insures marsh conditions and 
the terrible hordes of mosquitoes through- 
out the few weeks of warm weather. 

The other extreme is found in the re- 
gion south of Lake Superior, where the 
snow comes very early and covers the 
ground continuously until the spring thaws. 
The result is that the ground does not 
freeze. The snow keeps the heat in. 

The snow surface becomes very cold be- 
eause the loss of only a small amount of 
heat by radiation and evaporation will 
lower the surface temperature greatly, only 
a little heat being conducted through. By 
day the reflection, which from new snow is 
about 70 per cent. of sunlight, reduces heat- 
ing, and melting and evaporation take 
much of the rest and keep the maximum 
temperature from rising above 32 degrees. 
There is, however, no such limit to the mini- 
mum. In this manner the snow blanket 
makes the air cold, while it keeps the 
ground warm. Thus banked snow about a 
house keeps the cellar warm, and over 
underground water and gas-pipes keeps 
them from freezing. 

The protective effect of the snow blanket 
is proved in times of extremely cold 
weather: On a morning in central New 
England last winter, when the air three 
feet above the ground was 8 degrees below 
zero, and the temperature of the snow 
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Come to he Charmed Land 
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for this year’s vacation 


“Truly this is Utopia” 


Evafigeline Booth 


AST summer a Pasadena banker said in Seattle, “Why didn’t I know 
of this wonderful summer land twenty years ago? I’d never have gone 
anywhere else for my vacations and I certainly never shall in the future.” 


Each year brings to all of us its missed opportunities and its regrets. 


Don’t miss this—come to us this year. 


There’s no other spot on the continent just like the north Pacific Coast, — 
“The Charmed Land of the American Continent,” in the words of Dr. - 


Woods Hutchinson. 


It’s a country looking out upon the broad Pacific and the vast treasure 
land of Alaska, with great stretches of inland sea, bordered by evergreen 
forests, the horizon bounded by dazzling snow-capped peaks; of brilliant 
summer days and refreshing nights—no heat, no cold; with every outdoor 
sport, yachting, bathing, canoeing; motoring over perfect roads through a 
scenic wonderland; mountain climbing, sea fishing and stream fishing, 
hunting, skiing, year round golf, camping, hiking and a climate that gives the 


world’s health record. Cool, balmy days and comfortable nights always. — 


It will be a new world to you 
of the East and Middle West, 
a new and beautiful and won- 
derful world, and you will store 
up health and strength and 
peace of mind and soul. 


Low summer rail rates, the 
open road for motorists, an 
open-hearted welcome upon 
your arrival and moderate 
living expenses here. Come 


direct to the Chamber’s tourist 
bureau, 702 Third Ave. 


No visitor to any part of the 
Pacific Coast should fatl to travel 
at least one way via Seattle and 


The Charmed Land. 


Send today for The Charmed 
Land booklet, brimming with 
vacation suggestions, and then 
come. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 901 Arctic* Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


THE OLYMPIC RANGE ACROSS PUGEL SOUND FROM SEATTLE 


SEATTLE —Center of America’s Summer Playground 
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MACGREGOR 


Tributes to an Ideal 


ONE unaltering ideal guides our efforts. 
It is to give golfers everywhere clubs and balls 
which possess those playing qualities that can come 
only from the hands of craftsmen whose hearts are 
tuned to their work through their love and their 
understanding of the game. 
Our first club makers came from Scot- 
land, Later we built our own private course so that 
every worker might play golf regularly. 


Consequently, MACGREGOR workmen 


MACGREGOR Private Golf Course. 


—from an aerial photograph. 


The MASTER not only know how to fashion each club with a mas- 
Balanced Ball ter’s skill but they also take an intimate, personal 


interest and pride in their work. 
The praise of golfers and their loyal patronage which 


’ = has made us the largest manufacturer of golf clubs in the world 
ee are FINE TRIBUTES TO OUR IDEAL. 

Ask your Pro or Dealer to show you the line of 
MACGREGOR goods. Write us for our General Cataloz, and 
either or both of these booklets: 1. “Golf, the Game of Games” 
(an introduction to golf). 2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” 
(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 


The CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY Co. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


= So a ae — = 


MASTER MODEL 
—The $15 Club 


Don’t ask for paste that will dry up in a week 
—that gets lumpy and hard—that always needs 
water—that is useless when you need it most. 
That’s what you ask for when you say, “Give 
me some paste.” 7 


Call for Cico*. It’s easy to say and you get 
a real liquid paste that is always right, always 
ready. Cico won’t dry up and never needs 
water. And the less you use the better it sticks. 
It comes in opal desk jars and tubes with the 
handy spreader—“The Tube with the Tongue.” 


Now about Fountain Pen Ink—Carter’s 
was made to make your pen work better 
for you. Ask for it by name, It pays. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


#Pronounced “‘Syko” 
Writing Fluid ee 
Fountain Pen Ink 
Cico Paste 
Carbon Paper 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Stamp Pads 
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surface 16 degrees below, a thermometer 
placed four inches down in the snow regis- 
tered 7 degrees above, and five inches down 
10 degrees above. In the coldest weather 
ever recorded in Washington, D. C., in 
February, 1899, the lowest air temperature 
was 15 degrees below zero, yet at the bot- 
tom of the 13-inch snow blanket the tem- 
perature remained nearly at the freezing- 
point, and observations made while the 
temperature at the surface was still 7.5 
below showed 31 degrees on the ground. 

In the late winter the snow blanket al- 
lows the frost to come out of the ground 
beneath it, while that of the exposed ground 
remains solid. The accumulations of snow 
gradually waste away, slowly by evapora- 
tion in cold weather, and rapidly by melting 
on warm days. 

Evaporation goes on even under ex- 
tremes of cold, and, if the air is dry, snow 
and ice evaporate. One of the Arctic ex- 
plorers tells us that thin plates of ice, made 
in a shallow dish, suspended in the open air 
at exceedingly low temperatures, disap- - 
peared in a few days, and that washed 
clothing hung out of doors under similar 
conditions, frozen stiff, dried perfectly 
within a week. Thus it is with the snow 
blanket. It will give of its moisture to the 
atmosphere, no matter how cold it is. On 
sunny days, when the molecules of water 
are coming off the warmed surface too 
rapidly to stay apart in the cold air, we see 
roofs and sidewalks, sometimes even the 
snow surface itself, ‘““steaming.”’ 


NEW PAPER FROM OLD 


APER is made from the fibrous pulp of 
various woody substances. It may 
easily be reduced to pulp again and made 
over, and this process has been carried on 
to some extent for many years. The finer 
grades of paper, however, are covered with 
ink when used, and the problem of getting 
rid of this ink has not yet been finally 
solved. The paper famine of the last 
few years has stimulated invention and 
discovery along this line, and we are now 
told that a fine voleanic ash from Wyoming, 
which has been named bentonite, is much 
superior to other substances hitherto used 
for de-inking. Sidney D. Wells, engineer 
in forest products of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, 
tells us in an article contributed to Paper 
(New York) that in Chicago alone 25,000 
tons of old paper a month are collected. 
With a_ satisfactory de-inking process 
much of this may be pulped and made over 
again into satisfactory news-print paper. 
Incidentally, any one who now burns 
paper, instead of collecting and selling it, 
is committing an economic crime. Says 
Mr. Wells: 


The use of old paper stock for the manu- 
facture of paper is very old, and we find 
mention of a process by George Balthasar 
Illy in Denmark as early as 1695. In 
1794, during the French Revolution, 
Citizeness Masson ran an establishment 
for the conversion of old papers into new. 
In 1801 Matthias Koops established the 
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Neckinger mill at Bermondsey, England, 
to de-ink printed papers and make new 
paper therefrom. Henry E. Rogers is 
first mentioned to use old papers in the 
manufacture of paper in the United States 
in a mill near Hartford, Conn., 1849. 
During the last fifteen years, however, 
interest in the subject seems to have been 
unusually active and a great number of 
patents have been taken out suggesting 
the use of alkalies, soap, margaric acid and 
oleic acid in conjunction with’ alkalies, 
whiting, clay, tale, ground soapstone, 
- earthy matter, ete. 

In general, they consist of the solution 
of the varnish with some alkaline compound 
“such as caustic soda, soda ash, or sodium 


soaps to liberate, the carbon black and the In Westinghouse Batteries price 
holding of the particles in suspension. with ° 
the use of agents such as soaps, silicie acid, does not affect quality — but merely 
aluminum hydroxid, vegetable jellies and the design and the number of years 
clay, tale, whiting, ete. Only papers free i 
from groundwood can withstand the alka- of service you want to get when you 
linity and temperatures commonly used, 
and attempts to.completely de-ink news- go to buy Sew. storage battery. 
papers have, as a rule, not met with For longest battery life buy the oversize- 
success. capacity Westinghouse Standard with its 18 
Early in 1921 the Forest Products months’ insured service. The Westinghouse 
Laboratory undertook a series of compara- Special, with 12 months’ insured service, costs 
tive tests to determine the efficiency of less. The Wubco Special, with 3 months’ guar- 
a patented process which proposed using antee, costs still less. Each will far outlive the 
bentonite in conjunction with alkalies in insured-service period. 
comparison with other methods proposed. ; ee B 
The result of the work showed marked im- LDP LIEBE NETS E A EGR i 
provements in the process. WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 8; 
Bentonite is defined by the United Swissvale, Pa. 
States Geological Survey as a transported, | 


stratified, voleanic ash that has been altered Ve 
shortly after deposition. It is very fine- 
grained and has the property of swelling 


in contact with water to several times its 


original volume into a jellylike mass 

which on further dilution will remain in BATTE RIE S 
suspension indefinitely in mixtures as 
dilute as one part to fifty. Samples ; 
freshly taken from the quarries are of a ; \ vil 2 
greenish-yellow color, but on exposure to I poly l al fee 
the air become light cream. It is a ih 
mineral akin to kaolin, tho generally 
yielding on analysis more silica, less 
alumina, and more magnesia, and has 
been found to be an excellent filler for 
paper. It is its physical properties, how- 


Here is the New 
ever, that render it of most value in de- 


“Han ize” 
andy Siz 
inking paper, and of these fineness is of Si € 


most importance. | 9 

__ In de-inking printed paper, and especially ' ‘AR ; 
“news paper, it is comparatively easy to Sat RAE S 

loosen the carbon black by using as little hie y 


i hh 
forty ds of sodi bonat i 
as forty pounds of sodium carbonate per FRUIT S ALT- BA) 


ton and temperatures as low as 120° 
(Derivative Compound) 
Py 
| 
\ 
il 


Fahrenheit. Such treatment will not 
injure groundwood pulp, andi: the carbon 
* black could be completely washed out 
after liberation, a satisfactory material 
would be obtained. Unfortunately the 
fibers of the paper stock serve as a very 
effective filter in immeshing the particles 
of carbon, and there are no means of wash- 
ing in common use that will permit their 


i.) wr 


complete removal without excessive losses EXPERIENCED eerie iho: kASw 

of pulp or expenditures of time, power and ENO as the natural safeguard of the A 
water that are prohibitive. In fact, clean and orderly conditions which 2 a 
a point seems to be reached beyond which mean good health, will welcome the 4 y 
it is impossible to remove the remaining added convenience of the new “Handy 4 3} 
traces of ink. With bentonite, however, Size” bottle. 2 3 
we have a substance that will pass through ENO is sparkling, pleasant, pure. It g ae 
ordinary filters and with its enormous sur- possesses the same virtue as fresh ripe 3 4 
face, on account of the extreme fineness of fruit in concentrated form. It is the 8 

. : : gentle, reliable, safe corrective for oldand : a 

its particles, will carry the carbon black young—has been for over half a century. Bed pLEASANT,COOLING, 5 
along with it. At All Druggists: “Handy Size’ 75c¢; i ALINE. ES 

- The possibilities of a process for the “Household Size’’, containing : me E 
recovery of old newspaper stock such as twice the quantity, $1. ae / = 
has been described are apparent to any We ae eee poveuae ona Sudney ay et 
one familiar with the paper industry. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd. es 

When the price paid for old paper stimu- London, E. C. 4, England 


lated collection it is reported that about 
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wherever 
you get it 


** After tobacco has 
been properly aged, 
cut, blended and 
packed for smoking, 
the sooner yousmoke 
it the better it is. 
Every carton of Tux- 
edo is dated, show- 


ing the last day on 
which itmay be sold. 


FRESH 


TOBACCO 
flow | 5 Na 
the Serine Ace 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


25,000 tons per month were collected in 
Chicago, of which 40 per cent. was news. 
During the same period Cleveland is 
reported to have handled approximately 
350 tons per day, of which 150 tons was 
news. 


HOW TO PREVENT RAILROAD WRECKS 


HE procedure is very simple, according 

to Harry W. Forman, writing in The 
Railway Age (New York). Obey the rules 
and keep everlastingly on the watch—that 
is all. That this is just what trainmen are 
apt not to do, he illustrates by a narrative 
of what he saw on a recent trip, part of 
which we quote below. If he is right, train 
crews too often neglect trifling precautions 
and ‘‘take chances” which may lead to 
accidents. Usually, of course, the accidents 
do not occur; but it is Mr. Forman’s con- 
tention that a lapse of this kind that “‘ gets 
past”’ is really more dangerous in the end 
than one which leads to an actual accident. 
It tends to encourage laxity and inspires 
the man who is guilty of it with the feeling 
that conduet of this sort is allright. ‘‘Form 
safe habits,’ Mr. Forman tells his readers. 
When an accident is traceable to derelic- 


' tion, it is almost always the ease, he 


says, that such derelictions have been 
eustomary with those who commit them. 
We read: 


Laxity which you get away with, without 
detection or discipline, is as criminal as 
laxity which results in disaster. I was 
never more deeply imprest with the force 
of this axiom than after having observed 
the conduct of passenger-train employees 
on a recent trip covering about 6,000 
miles. 

Failure on the part of trainmasters, road 
foremen of engines and others to observe 
the daily performance of train employees, 
correct their small transgressions and train 
them in forming safe habits, is the key fact 
in railroad discipline. It is this that is pri- 
marily responsible for the so-called slight 
violations of rules or of well understood 
safe practises which are observable on all 
sides. 

Our train waited at a junction point for 
the branch connection. When ready to 
proceed, the conductor faced his engineer 
and moved his closed fist up and down; the 
engineman then recalled the flagman. The 
rule examiner happened to be on this train. 
After the train had got under way he turned 
to the conductor and inquired, “What signal 
was that you gave your engineer at C 4 
Tam unable to find it in our Book of Rules.”’ 
Conductor explained it was one he had in- 
vented and had used it often to notify 
engineer to call in flagman. The examiner 
replied: ‘We have an air signal for this pur- 
pose. Use it hereafter; the hand signal 
given by you might not always be so under- 
stood. It is just such little things as 
these that too often result in serious 
accidents.” 

While traveling one night in the sleeper 
next to the rear car of the train, happening 
to step back to the men’s washroom, I 
noticed the flagman recharging the battery 
of his electric lantern by ‘use of the train 
current. He explained that batteries cost 


—And the Sales ) 


Continue to Increase 
HE best of all reasons for 


the wonderful increase in 
_the use of Calox—the Oxygen 
Tooth Powder—is the fact 
that when discriminating peo- 
ple once try it, they continue 
to use Calox. Removes 
placques, cleans, polishes and 
beautifies. And the oxygen 
kills decay germs. 

Calox is at your druggist. 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rospins, Ixc. 
gi Fulton St., New York City 


200 sheets and 100 en velopes—your personal station- 
ery—high-grade, distinctive paper with your 
name and address printed in rich, deep blue. 


Sent immediately, postpaid $1.00 
KILMARNOCK BOOKS, Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


If woe Smoke a Pipe 


ET a LOCKTITE Tobacco Pouch. Adds 
to plea ure of smoking. So convenient, 
you will wonder how you ever got 
along before. Patent closing device 
opens easy; closes tight. No but- 
\_ tons or strings. Genuine suede leath- 
SS) er, $1.25; goatskin, $1.50; velvet 
SQ calf, buck, pigskin or pin seal, $3. 
Sold at cigar, drug 
=» and leather 


goods stores. If 

dealer can- 

not supply 

we will 

send on 

: E receipt of 
Rubber Lined “== Yi price. 
Made and Fully Guaranteed by 

The F.S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTO RS Who desire to secure patent should 


write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
{ts patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 
$e 
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GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H. S.McCAULEY 


SHows you exactly how to cooperate with the 

newspapers in getting publicity. If you’ve 
ever had a clash with the press, this book will 
show you why, and how to avoid a similar oc- 
currence. So far as we know, thereis no volume 
of similar nature in print. Written by a news- 
paper man with years of experience, who knows 
that newspapers run things their way regardless 
of what you may do, he takes you behind the 
scenes and shows you what is printable as news 
and what is not. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, teachers, persons in 
society, advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men, 


Small 12mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.26, net, 
at booksellers; or from the pu lishers, $1.35 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


him 50 cents each, and that by use of a plug 
and cord which he carried with him, he 
could recharge these batteries and get 20 
hours’ more service out of them. Five 
minutes later, and while running at about 
40 miles an hour, the emergency brake was 
applied and the train stopt within less than 
its length. This flagman was delayed in 
getting back because he first had to detach 
the battery cells and replace them in his 
lamp. 

On another road our train left its initial 
station five minutes late because the in- 
spector failed to remove his flag promptly 

after the train was inspected. Soon after 
leaving this point our engine developedahot 
journal (due, no doubt, to lack of proper 
inspection) and the train stood at one sta- 
tion 45 minutes cooling and repacking it. 
The engineman failed to notify the flagman 
to go back to protect the rear, nor did the 
flagman show up at the rear while the train 
stood there. The conductor did not see 
to it that his train was protected, but 
went forward and stood at the engine 
instead. When ready to start, the flag- 
man—who was standing at the steps 
at the forward end of the rear car— 
gave a proceed signal by the use of a red 
flag. 

Every railroad man in America ought to 
know that a proceed signal should not be 
given with a red flag or red lamp; that 
these appliances should be held down 
low in one hand and the signal to start 
given by the other hand; that ‘‘red”’ 
should always be understood to mean 
“e stop.” 


Tf records are faithfully kept and caré- 
fully studied, Mr. Forman says, any oper- 
ating officer who has had five years’ 
experience as such can predict defi- 
nitely, by analyzing data, whether or not 
his road is likely to have a _ serious 
collision soon. When a conductor or 
engineer is becoming careless—slipping— 
his record will invariably show it. He 
goes on: 


Oversights, such as failing to read train 
orders carefully before acting on them, 
overlooking trains, being neglectful in 
flagging and in seeing that all men are in 
their proper places on trains, do not be- 
come habitual all of a Grdden2"he lapses 
“Snow up one by one. If all such cases of 
nezlect of duty were attended to promptly 
by” the officers, there would be many less 
collisions. 

To form safe habits is the all-important 
thing in railroading. ‘Those officers who 

“earry out their duty of seeing that their 
employees always do the right and safe 
thing from habit are the ones who in time 

- become strong leaders. 

In administering discipline, two funda- 
mentals should be kept in mind always: 
Be satisfied to discipline only the man, or 
men, who disobeyed the rules, and apply 
the discipline according to the merits of the 
ease regardless of whether or not a 
collision resulted; also regardless of 
whether some long-standing bad habit 
had been winked at by officers repeatedly 
in the past. 

To discharge every member of a crew 
because their train collided with an- 
other, and then set about drastically 
checking up men for a few weeks there- 
after, is irrational and engenders much 
ill-feeling—which can not be called un- 
justified. Keep  everlastingly on the 
alert for violations, and in this manner 
orevent collisions. 
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The men bankers like to accommodate 


BANKER can weigh and 
measure all a man’s listed as- 
sets—except his inventory. 


Banks have facilities for finding 
out the worth of stocks, bonds, and 
similar collateral. They may accept 
a man’s own figures about the worth 
of his goods, but their experience is 
that these figures are sometimes 
tinged with enthusiasm. 


The determining factor in swing- 
ing many an accommodation at the 
bank is the proof a man shows that 
his inventory is correct. 


aie 
ELLIOTT-FISHER ID 


Elliott-Fisher best meets the re- 
quirements of modern accounting 
by furnishing: 


INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY 
Without extra work or effort. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
The flat writing surface makes pos- 
sible the writing of many records 
at one operation. 


PERFECT LEGIBILITY 
On original and required copies. 
CURRENT INFORMATION 


Facts and figures readily obtain- 
able. 

A quarter century of study and re- 
searchhasdeveloped 
the Universal Ac- 
counting Machine 

TT- 


FISHER. 


There is one which 
fits your business. 


—EL 


A list of concerns using Elliott-Fishers 
reads like a“Who's Who” of American 
business in every field. The total exceeds 
15,000 firms and covers more than 400 
different lines of business. Investigate! 


A sound cost-accounting system is 
the only safe basis for any computa- 
tion as to the value of materials on 
hand or in process. It enables the 
banker to see how a man arrived at 
his figures. 


With Elliott-Fisher you can enjoy 
the-same kind of truly helpful ser- 
vice, in this particular, that it is de- 
livering to many business men. 
Elliott-Fisher provides cost records 
which are always clear, vivid, and. 
basically sound. You will be sur- 
prised at the ease and thoroughness 
with which Elliott-Fisher keeps the 
history of every item from receiving- 
room to shipping-room. It makes 
accurate cost accounting largely a 
matter of routine. And it gives the 
owner of the business a representa- 
tive bird’s-eye view of where he 
stands, any moment that he cares 
to know. 


Elliott-Fisher keeps stock, cost, 
and production orders accurately 
and up to the minute—ready for 
immediate presentation at any time. 


In your accounting department, 
Elliott-Fisher Equipment can be 
used to your profit. 


If you care to acquaint us with 
some of your accounting difficulties, 
we shall be glad to give you expert 
advice designed to save time, lessen 
labor, and minimize errors. 


Any one of our branch offices will 
give your inquiry prompt attention. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 
Dept. 100 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 


Branches in Al! Large Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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reduce your pro- 
duction costs; 


lower power bills; 
lessen repair ex- 
pense; end prac- 
tically all costly 
shutdowns due to 
bearing trouble. 
Once a year lubri- 
cation is all the 
care they need 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
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INVESTMENTS +vANDvrFINANCE 


HAS THE STOCK MARKET FULLY DIS- 
COUNTED BUSINESS GAINS? 


HERE is no doubt, observes The Anna- 

list, that the upswing in the stock 
market, now about fourteen months old, 
‘‘in which many shares are up from 75 to 
100 points from the 1920 lows, has been 
based on the improved business conditions 
now obtaining.” ‘‘Since the first of 
January, there have been 23 days on 
which the sale of stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange have exceeded one million 
shares.” It is a matter of some disap- 
pointment in Wall Street, it is incidentally 
pointed out, that the railroad stocks have 
not made the rise which many expected 
in view of the general industrial better- 
ment and the ‘‘very splendid statistics” 
of present railroad earnings. All the in- 
dices, says The Annalist, point to a still 
further upward movement in business. 
But, it insists, ‘‘this does not necessarily 
mean that the stock market is to go boom- 
ing along at its present rapid pace indefi- 
nitely.””’ The writer in the New York 
weekly goes on to set down his conclu- 
sions about how long the present ‘“‘bull”’ 
move is likely to last: 


It is an axiom of the Street that the 
is “six months ahead of condi- 
tions,’ and now would appear to be the 
time when very keen discrimination is 
necessary in purchases of stocks, and that 
only those should be touched which have 
demonstrated fully their ability to weather 
the storm of the last two or three years, 
without any considerable changes in divi- 
dend payments. It goes without saying 
that it is a dangerous policy to pursue to 
go blindly into the market for the purchase 
of stocks after a 50 to 75-point rise. There 
is too much likelihood of the market having 
reached the point where it has fully dis- 
counted business recovery, and that the 
market will slip into a period of inactivity 
and irregularity which would literally wear 
out holders of stocks purchased at the high 
prices, or, as Wall Street terms it, ‘‘ taken 
off the top shelf.” 

There have been many constructive de- 
velopments other than the general busi- 
ness recovery, which the market no doubt 
has been engaged in discounting. One 
of these was the signing of the debt agree- 
ment; another was the adjournment of 
Congress, removing the possibility of mis- 
chievous legislation for several months to 
come; while still another was the consider- 
able recovery recounted in the agricultural 
districts and the moderately high prices 
which the farmer is now receiving for his 
products, which assures a measurably large 
increase of acreage for the prospective new 
crops. The present problem of the stock- 
holder, who is looking for the time to take 
his profits, appears to determine the point 
at which speculative stock prices will 
have fully discounted all of these construc- 
tive happenings, 

Market prognostications always are dan- 
gerous, but it is very possibly safe to say 
that the bull market of 1922-1923 is from 
75 to 85 per cent. over, 


WHEREIN OUR PROSPERITY IS 
UNBALANCED 


HE oft-heard statement that we have 

definitely entered the prosperity phase 
of the business cycle is true enough as far 
as the industrial sections of the country 
are concerned, but Mr. William O. Scroggs 
points out in the New York Evening Post 
that ‘‘the prosperity is poorly distributed 


‘and that the income of the farmers of the 


Middle West and the Northwest is not on 
a parity with that now received by the 
Eastern laborer and manufacturer.”’ More- 
over, he continues: 


The farmers, with the exception of the 
wool and cotton growers, are losing rather 
than gaining purchasing power, as the 
prices of the things which they must buy 
are advancing more rapidly than the prices 
of what they have to sell. Hither the 
purchasing power of this group must go up 
or general price levels must come down. 
The latter alternative would bring a check 
to present business expansion, and if the 
question of a choice were left to the business 
community it would probably favor the 
former. Yet the so-called ‘“‘statistical 
position” of our leading food crops offers 
little promise of a substantial rise in the 
prices of these commodities. Inflation and 
cheap money might do the trick, but this 
would also bring a rise in all other groups, 
and the last state would be worse than the 
first. It is evident, then, that the correc- 
tion of the present maladjustments must 
be a work of time, and none of the short 
cuts proposed will prove a real remedy. 


Besides, dry goods jobbers are said by 
this authority to consider conditions in 
textiles far from satisfactory: 


Prices of cotton goods are still out of line 
with the raw material, and the inevitable 
trend of prices to the consumer, it is be- 
lieved, must be upward. But the question 
arises whether demand will hold up when 
the cost of 30-cent cotton is finally reflected 
in the finished product. Fear of a buyers’ 
strike has hitherto caused the manufacturer 
to resist advancing prices, altho the raw 
materials have been costing him more. 


When The Annalist tries to balance the 
favorable against the unfavorable factors 
in the business situation, it finds the good 
far outweighing the bad. Since the signs 
of prosperity have been freely discust in 
these columns, and. were set down at 
length in the leading article of last week’s 
Dicrst, they need not be repeated here. 
They should, however, be kept in mind in 
considering the importance of the four chief 
unfavorable factors thus enumerated by 
The Annalist: 

The disparity between the proceeds for 
farm products and the cost of necessities 
of life, which display an immoderate gap; 

The difficulties of transportation, which 
have been obstacles in the path of complete 
recovery for many industries, due in the 
main to lack of adequate equipment; 

Unsettled’ conditions in Europe, par- 
ticularly regarding the relations between 


_— 


France and Germany, and the fact that the 
reparations problem is still badly muddled; 

The lack of adequate supplies of labor— 
heretofore of unskilled labor, but now, as 
business expands, the lack of skilled labor, 
too—in many lines. 


y GOVERNMENT PROFITS FROM 


=~ bonds, 


CARELESS INVESTORS 


HE story of the man who went around 
to the bank with the first coupon on his 


_ Liberty Bond, and handed over cash for 


the sum named on the coupon—taking it 
for granted that he was to pay the Govern- 
ment, is recalled by the fact that so many 
holders of matured government bonds are 
not collecting their principal. We are 
reminded in the New York Times that 
“more than $190,000,000 of securities 
which have matured, and on which interest 
has ceased, have not been presented to the 
Government for payment.” It seems that: 


The outstanding Victory notes, bearing 
the distinguishing letters ‘‘A, B, C, D, E 
and EF” «mount to about $90,000,000. 
These notes were ealled for redemption on 
December 15. The other certificates, in 
which owners are slow in presenting them 
for payment, are $100,000,000 of 1918 War 
Savings Certificates, on which interest stopt 
the first of the year. If the records of the 
Treasury Department for past issues may 
be used as a barometer, it is possible that 
very large amounts of these will never be 
presented. The Government still is holding 
funds for redemption of some considerable 
blocks of securities issued during the Civil 
War. 


Besides this failure to collect principal, it 
was calculated last May, the Boston News 
Bureau reminds us, ‘‘that some 7,500,000 
Liberty Bond owners had neglected to col- 
lect some $83,000,000 interest due them.” 
Comments the Boston daily: 


One can only surmise how much of this 
neglect is due to ignorance and how much 
to carelessness. Probably, as yet, the for- 
mer deserves the major part of the blame, 
in leading to such lapses as failure last year 
to exchange temporary for permanent 
and to heed or understand call 

notices, or even in any event to comprehend 
the cash quality of the coupons. Sheer 
earelessness will probably be always with 
us—as the long experience of the Govern- 
ment in matters of both securities and cur- 
rency attests. 

Already, without doubt, a good many 
war bonds have been lost or even destroyed. 
Strange repositories have been employed, 
despite all the repeated offers by banks and 
others to take care of the bonds. When 
future refunding operations occur, and 
when, years hence, the maturity dates of 
the big issues come, there may repeat itself 
this failure to attend to redemption as well 
as to cash coupons—unless education shall 
have progressed much meanwhile. 

All such incidents are instructive and 
admonitory as demonstrating how slowly 
the task of educating the great public in 
financial affairs goes ahead; and also what 
reservoirs of capital, despite all thrift cam- 
*paigns, remain yet untapped. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Sam will, in the long 
run, make a pretty penny through _ his 
citizen-investors’ lapses and losses—added 
to-his ‘‘gains’”’ made through redemptions 
via ailing’ funds when the bond prices 
were substantially below par. 


you ought 
to try this desk — 
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T TALKS! Says quick-like, ““Here it is!’ when you 
want a certain letter or record. Keeps all your often- 
referred-to papers right at your finger tips, visibly 
indexed, instantly accessible. Can you open your desk 
drawers with a flip of the hand and find what you want 
immediately? If not, you needa 


EFFICIENCY DESK 


Simple as A-B-C. Glance at the 
diagram above. 1 and 4, top 
drawers for card records, sta- 
tionery, etc. 2 and 5, bottom 
drawers for vertical filing of 
letters, orders, data, catalogs. 3, 
center drawer for office tools. 6, 
real roller bearings, drawers 
can’t stick, jam or fall to the floor. 


Just step into the nearest “Y 
and E”’ branch store or agency 
—tell the salesman the kind of 
work you do, and he will show 
you how this desk will help you. 


We have an interesting desk 
booklet we’d like to send you. 
Write for it! 


YAWMAN «x» FRBE MEFG.(0. 


334 St..Paul Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agents or dealers in all principal cities 


Branch Offices 


Boston Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Chicago Kansas City Newark Rochester Springfield 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


ABINETS - DESKS - Te - OFFICE SYSTEMS AND. 
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Beneficial 


for you and the 
family — good 
for digestion~ 
good for teeth 
and nerves— 
for every one 


“a sensitthe 
Of 99 


Deliciously flavored 


American Chicle Co. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing_and mar- 
eet of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


Printed Stationery 200-*1 


for social and business correspondence. Costs less 

than plain stationery. Your name and address printed in dark 

blue ink on 200 fine, white bond sheets, size 6 x 7 and 100 enve- 

lopes to match, $1 postpaid; cash with order. West of Denver and 

foreign countries 10¢ extra. Money back if not satisfactory. 
FEDERAL STATIONERY CO., Dept 10, Indianapolis, Ind. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Dr. Esenwein 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


_ School Course at home in- 
Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for itr TODAY. 


side of two years- 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H 352D Drexel Ave, & 58th St. CHICAGO 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
# own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
J this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-build- 
ing diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 
This book is for FREE circula- 
oN tion. Nota mail order advertise- 
\ ment. Nameand address on card 


will bring it without cost or 
obligation. yy 


ealth Extension Bureau 
64 Good Health Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 14.—The Allied Council of Ambas- 
sadors fixes the frontier between Russia 
and Poland. The Vilna district is 
attached to Poland, and she also gets 
Eastern Galicia, which is said prac- 
tically to satisfy all her remaining terri- 
torial aspirations. 


The French and Belgian authorities in the 
Ruhr place German hostages on trains 
in order to prevent sabotage. 


Four more Irish rebels are executed, mak- 
ing the total of executions to date 67. 


March 15.—Three Germans are shot and 
killed by French sentries as they try 
to break into a machinery warehouse 
at Recklinghausen. 


Four leaders of the British Labor Party 
dine with the British King and Queen 
in Buckingham Palace, this being the 
first time labor members have been 
formally entertained there. 


March 16.—The French Foreign Office re- 
iterates that negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the Ruhr problem must come 
directly from Berlin. 


One French soldier is killed and three 
soldiers and three French railroad men 
are injured when a French troop train 
is wrecked near Treves, in the Rhine- 
land, as the result of sabotage. 


Dr. Nihad Rechad Bey, former Kemalist 
-Mimister at London, has been ap- 
pointed Turkish Minister to the United 
States, it is announced from Constanti- 
nople. 


Former Queen Milena of Montenegro 
dies at Antibes, France, in her 77th 
year. 


March 17.—A semi-official note announces 
that the ‘‘French Government will 
consider as unfriendly and even hostile 
any effort at mediation”’ in settling the 
Ruhr problem. 


Two Germans are shot and killed by 
French sentinels, one at MReckling- 
hausen and the other at Essen. French 
troops oceupy five Prussian State mines 
in the Ruhr, and in every instance the 
workmen immediately strike. 


The Interallied Rhineland Commission 
promulgates two ordinances to assure 
resumption of reparations in kind from 
Germany, one providing for the seizure 
in occupied territory of machinery and 
other objects belonging to the German 
Government and earmarked for resti- 
tution in conformity with the Versailles 
Treaty, and the other providing for 
the seizure of property belonging to the 
Allied Governments or their nationals. 


March 18.—In connection with the sub- 
ject of reparations from Germany, the 
French Government reports that up 
to the end of 1922 and since the Armi- 
stice it has spent 95,000,000,000 franes 
in repairing damages inflicted by the 
Germans during the war. 


A French soldier is shot and killed at 
Nv 4 
Essen, and three Germans are arrested 
on suspicion of doing the shooting. 


March 19.—The question of paying $255,- 
000,000 to the United States Govern- 
ment in payment for the American 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine 
is reported by newspaper correspon- 
dents to be practically settled. 


New—from Cover to Cover! 


21,000 


CLASSICAL AND POPULAR 


QUOTATIONS | 


Conveniently Compiled For Reference 
and Use in Speeches, Conver- 
sation, Correspondence, 
and Writing 


An entirely reset, brand new edition, 
completely revised, immensely enlarged, 
and thoroughly up-to-date—just from 
the press—of the most comprehensive and 
useful work of its kind in the world— 


HOYT’S 
NEW. CYCLOPEDIA 


or PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


This new edition of a well-known standard work 
contains a freshened and replenished store of choice 
quotations plucked from every tree in the literary 
Eden and selected 


By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


A work that contains not only modern quotations 
but quotations that date back to the time of Homer, 
on almost every conceivable subject, by noted men 
and women of all nations, in every walk in life. It is 
a rich compendium of extracts from the speech and 
literature of the ages, embracing words from the lips 
of the great, songs, sayings, proverbs, inscriptions, ~ 
familiar phrases and household words, etc. This — 
magnificent book will prove a valuable aid to every 
one and of special assistance and interest to— 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS—To heighten the thrill of - 
their.oratory. LAWYERS—To clinch arguments in 
court. PREACHERS—To embellish sermons. 
TEACHERS—To drive home ideas in the words of 
another. CORRESPONDENTS—To enliven one’s 
social letters. AUTHORS—To develop new view- 
points. COMMERCIAL WRITERS—To increase 
ae EDITORS—"To point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” 


Gives Quick Service 


To demonstrate the book’s remarkable usefulness, 
take the phrase just quoted. You could find it in 
an instant if you looked in the index for either of the 
four main words—point, moral, adorn or tale. In 
four places you would be directed to page 542 where 
this extract from Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes” is printed. ‘ 


Conveniently Compiled and Indexed 
For Ready Reference 


The effort of the editor, who has most admirably | 
succeeded, was to make this collection of quotations 
the most complete and the most authoritative that has ~ 
ever been gathered within the covers of a book. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts 
of the World’s Greatest Thinkers 


The manifold subjects which it treats are grouped 
under alphabetically arranged headings, starting with 
“Abhorrence’’ and running through to ‘Zephyrs.’’ 
There are, for instance: : 


350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including striking 
phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
on ‘‘Love;’’ 334 on ‘‘Life;’’ 235 on ‘‘Women;’’ 
139 on ‘‘Man.’’ These figures convey some idea 
of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 


Every foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
English translation. 


Book With 3,000 Authors 


A most comprehensive alphabetic concordance 
gives the page number on which the words appear in 
the text; an alphabetic list of the 3,000 authors quoted 
tells who they were, when they flourished, date of 
birth—and death if deceased; and there is a topical 
index of the 1,036 headings with cross references. 


“HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF PRAC- 
TICAL QUOTATIONS?” is 7 x 10 inches, contains 
1,374 pages, and is handsomely bound, with 
gilt lettering. In usefulness this book will 
occupy a position of importance next to the 
dictionary. 


Prices: Cloth binding, $7.50, net; Buckram, $8.50; 


three-quarter Morocco, $12.50; full Morocco, $15.00. 
Postage 28c extra, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Farm Loans 


d’s Strongest 

y are ed on the foundation of 

- 61n Forman First Farm Mortgages 

Sy OU War, an investment of the highest character, 

porepining} absolute safety with a substantial income 
yield. 


**How to Select 
Safe Investments’”’ 


From our 38 years of experience we have devised Eight 
Tests that assure absolute safety in the investments you 
buy. Do you want to know what one thing is the most 
important requirement of an investment? 
can quickly and accurately pass judgment 
on any investment, at any time? How 
you can, at home in your easy chair, be 
as positive of the safety of the security 
behind your investment as though you 
had visited the farm yourself? The an- 
swers to these questions and many more 
are supplied by the Eight Tests. Send 
today for our FREE Book, ‘How to 
Select Safe Investments,’’ which describes 
these tests in detail. We will also send 
you our list of exceptionally desirable 
Farm Mortgages. 


FREE 


How you 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 33, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


“38 Years Without Loss to a Customer’’ 


J q 
ide aRan¢er = 
The Finest bicycle ever built. ) 

44 Styles, colors, sizes; made in our new ff\ 

factory. SAVE 810 to $25. Cash or easy pay= { 

ments. Delivered free on approval, ex- 

press prepaid, for 30 Days’ Free Trial. No 

charge Seah a are pneted a os { 
= eS) aly al actory prices, & 

m I ires rece pase Lamps, Wheels, equip- 
ment, low prices. Write Today for low fac- 

tory.prices and marvelous offers and terms, 


Mea Cycle Company writers, “Yi 


Dept.D-172 Chicago free Y atalog WY 


Colson Wheel Chairs\ 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Fe-—=>Models for AllNeeds 4 


Catalog Free 
PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 
* Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
739 Sth Washington, D. C. 


oo z e 9 
“ask forHborlicks 
, The ORIGINAL | 


Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 


The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


s"A void Imitations—Substitutes 


Life Giving Food 
All the world’s talking about vitamines, the food 
element we must have or die. Their presence in some 
foods is now scientifically established. To learn 
which food substances contain vitamines, which do 
not, and why vitamines are so vital—in fact, to get 
all the actual facts about these invisible life-preserving 
somethings, read that interesting and authoritative 
guide-book—tresh from the press— 


Eating Vitamines 


By C. Houston Goudiss, 
National Authority on Nutrition. 


In millions of homes this book will relieve the house- 
wife of worry about what to have to eat and how to 
insure vitaminic lifeguards in her bills-of-fare. She 
will have before her 200 choice, tested recipes and 
seasonal menus, dishes rich in vitamines—food com- 
binations to promote health. She will learn what 
foods tend to stave off sickness—gastro-intestinal 
troubles, loss of weight, breaking down of organic 
functions, irritability, anemia, etc. 

“Hating Vitamines”’ will open the door of health to 
the dyspeptic, better health to the growing child, the 
nursing mother, and all who suffer from malnutrition. 
And—it’s a mighty interesting little volume upon a 
live subject. Illustrated. 110 pages. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


h Fe ate OS 


March 20.—A resolution for nationaliza- 
tion of land and the abolition of private 
property is introduced in the House of 
Commons by Philip Snowden, a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party, and is now up 
for debate. 


_ Leaders of the Mine Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Germany adopt a resolution 
calling upon the Government to ‘‘leave 
no possibility unexhausted to end the 
Ruhr battle and settle the reparations 
erisis through negotiations.” 


DOMESTIC 


Maren45.—Secretary of State Hughes 
states that the American Government 
He eae been asked to mediate in the 
Ruhr. 


On the ground that it had insufficient 
evidence, the Morehouse Parish Grand 
Jury, which the dispatches report as 
having Klansmen and Klan sympa- 
thizers on its roster, declines to return 
indictments for the alleged hooded mob 
outrages in thé Louisiana Parish in the 
last eighteen months, one of which 
resulted in the torture and death of 
two men. 


Seven women inmates and two employees 
lose their lives in a fire at the Alle- 
gheny County (New York) Almshouse. 


Under a ruling by the legal authorities 
of the War Department and approved 
by the Attorney-General, Porto Rico 
is to be governed by the same Prohibi- 
tion laws which operate in continental 
United States. 


In advance of the formal signing of the 
debt-funding agreement between the 
two countries, the British Government 
pays in to the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank $4,128,085, as part pay- 
ment of the British debt to this country. 
This sum reduces the amount of the 
principal of the debt to the round sum 
of $4,600,000,000. 


March 16.—Highteen people lulled, ap- 
proximately 100 injured and property 
damage estimated at between $300,000 
and $400,000 dollars is the known toll 
of a tornado which swept seven coun- 
ties in northern Mississippi. 


Discriminatory export duties against 
American purchases in Germany will 
not be made by the French occupa- 
tional forees in the Ruhr, it is an- 
nounced by the State Department. 


Incomplete figures show that income and 


profits tax payments made to the 
Government between March 1 and 
March 15 amount to $400,000,000, 


according to Treasury officials. 


March 17.—President Harding will be a 
eandidate for reelection, Attorney- 
General Daugherty announces to news- 
paper men at Miami, Florida. 


March 20.—Angered by the arrest of two 
of their tribe, a band of Piute Indians 
besieges the small town of Blanding, 
Utah, and exchanges shots with its 
inhabitants. 


Tariff receipts are rapidly approaching 
the mark of $2,000,000 a day, unpre- 
cedented in the history of American 
customs collections, according to figures 
published by the Treasury Department. 


New Data on the North Pole-—T3racHER 
—‘Johnny, what can you tell of the North 
Pole?”’ 

Jounny—‘‘Itisa pole sixteen feet high.” 

TeACHER—‘What about the climate?” 

JoHNNY—‘The Eskimos climb it.’”— 
The Congregationalist. 


The Literary Digest for March 31, 1923 


| GOODYEAR 
oe 4 Ply Sanitary Hose 


Good = 


est develop- 
ment in Goodyear Hose—Good- 
year Sanitary Hose. 


Its cream-colored cover is attrac- 
tively clean and easy to keep clean, 
thick and highly resistive to abrasion. 
Its body is heavy and firm, with stiff 
walls that stand up under severest usage. 
Its specially compounded Goodyear 
tube withstands the action of steam, 
hot water, animal fats and acids. 


Goodyear makes many kinds of 
hose, each of them specifically designed, 
developed and constructed for its pur- 
pose—Goodyear Air Hose, Steam Hose, 
Curb Line Hose, Suction Hose, Spray 
Hose, Lawn Hose and Fire Hose. They 
areall strong and long-lived. TheG. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man — is pre- 
pared to specify the right type of Good- 
year Hose for your service. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


LAR 


BELTS -: HOSE : VALVES ; PACKING 


THE : 


Poor Fish!—Consider the fish . . . If he 
didn’t open his mouth, he wouldn't get 
caught.—J ack-o- Lantern. 


Caged.—Howarp—‘They say Schuyler 
keeps his bride in a glass case.” 

Jav—‘‘Yes, she still has her-job selling 
movie tickets.’’—J udge. 


Explosives.—Hight gallon crocks, cop- 
per boiler, gas stove and private lockers in 
even temperature basement for use of 
tenants.— From a classified 
ad. in a Seatile paper. 


Inthe Market.—WANTED 
—Any amount of hives. 
OsASH: Phone set. 3a. 
—Classified ad in the Sania 
Rosa Press Democrat. 


The Golluf Rug.—‘‘Yes, sir; 
what sort of a rug?” 

“Well, it’s for a living- 
room. It orterbe kinda green 
an’ not too rough, an’ lay 
flat. You know, the kind 
of a rug a feller could putt 
on good.”—Judge. 


BLUINUOUS Rw 


Discouraging.— Mr. White- 
more, in making the closing 
speech, made a strong appeal 
for more men to attend 
church on Sunday. This was 
followed by a soprano solo, 
“Tdle Words,” sung by Mrs. 
Nelson, accompanied by John 
Denton on the piano.—From 
an item in the Tarrytown 
(N.Y.) Daily News. 


( 


) : 


Desirable Qualities in Irish 

Farms.—1 have several Farms 

of Land for Sale, all in most 

peaceable districts, acreage 

from 50 to 100 acres, with 

moderate rents. 
Full particulars on application. 
JOHN R. CROZIER, F.A.L., 
Auctioneer, 

EDERNEY, CO. FERMANAGH. 

—The Derry Journal (Londonderry). 


Not Interested.—The lumberjack was 
being cross-examined in a north woods 
murder trial. “‘You say the murder oc- 
curred on the night of March 5th?” ques- 
tioned the attorney for the defense. 

“Va-as,”’ said the Swede. 

“Vou say,’ continued the lawyer, ‘‘you 
saw the defendant murdering the woman— 
saw it with your own eyes?” 

“Va-as,”’ said the lumberjack. 

“You also say,’’ concluded the triumph- 
ant attorney, “that at the time you saw 
the murder you were two miles away from 
the scene of the crime?” 

“Oh, vell,”’ said the Swede stretching his 
arms and legs, ‘“‘Ay don’t care much for 
this trial anyhow.’’—Oitawa Evening Citizen. 


SPICE ~- OR Am 


A Test.—It’s a case of genuine love if hé 


keeps his eye on the girl and not on the 
taximeter.— Bison. 


Far Enough. 
HARDING’S WORLD COURT 


Beds, Lodge and Wadsworth Favor- 
ing It.—May Go in Further, 
Is Belief. 


P | that boy so handsomery my dt 
PLAN WILL BE ACCEPTED | your coat?” 
Six of Women Victims Cremated in Their 


‘ UALCap av 


“Look at the coat he gave me!’’—Record. ' 


Just So.— Teacuer— ‘What is the 


meaning of a false doctrine?’ 


—Headlinesin The Evening M ail(New Y ork) * Jounny—‘‘That’s when the doctor gives 


GOSH,-1 HOPE 
THEY DIDN'T 
FORGET TO 
puT SOME 
1 MOTH BALLS 


Copyrighted by the New York ‘‘Tribune.’’ 
WONDER WHAT KIND OF A 
WE MAKE IF THEY’D BURY US LIKE KING TUT. 
—Darling. 


Expensive Patriotism.—During the war 
it was common to enlist for a dollar a year. 
Now that the department of justice has six 
of these birds indicted for stealing as many 
millions it shows the Government had better 
given the less patriotic better pay.— The 
Pacific Legion. 


For a ‘‘He” Europe.—We take exception 
to the custom of speaking of Hurope as 
“she.” The woman always pays.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Well, if the mere matter of changing its 
sex will help any, let’s do it.— Newark 
(Ohio) Advocate. 


Ready to Oblige.—JupcE (to defendant) 
—‘Do you want to challenge any member 
of the jury?” 

Ex - Prizz - Fignter—‘‘Ah ain’t feelin’ 
jes’ right, Judge, but ah don’t mind goin’ 
a couple of roun’s with that fat gemmun 
in the co’ner.”—Life. 


SHOWING WOULD 


the wrong stuff to sick peo- 
ple.”’—The Medical Quip. 


Spring Thoughts.—‘“Don’t 
you just adore a bright sun- 
shiny day in winter?” 

“No; it starts my wife - 
talking about housecleaning.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


All Fixt. — He — “The 
deeree is granted. Now, 
darling, we can be married 
at last, Just as soon as you 
have settled the divorcee court 
fees.” 

SHE—“‘Oh, never mind the 
fees. Ihaveacharge account ° 
there.’’— Toronto Goblin. 


Waiting.— First ENGLIisH- 
MAN—‘‘Charley, did you hear 
that joke about the Egyptian 
guide who showed some 
tourists two skulls of Cleo- 
patra—one as a girl and one 
as a woman?” 

SEconD pirro—‘‘No; let’s 
hear it.’”’—Gargoyle. 


Lexicographical. — ‘“‘ Ever 
notice the French word 
‘etats?’ ”’ 

“No. What about it?” 

“Take it backward and 
you have its meaning in 
English.” 

“Well, if you’ve got to 
have a foreign language, 
that’s the way to have it. 
Why can’t all French words 
be lke that?’ — Lowisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 


Auntie Helps.—The sectarian issue is not 
unknown in Australian polities. The story 
is told of a British politician who went 
down to a constituency with a view to 
being selected as its candidate for a by- 
election. He addrest a meeting of the 
electors, and sought, through his speech, 
to discover the prevailing religious ten- 
dency of the constituency. ‘My great- 
grandfather,’ he said, “was an Episco- 
palian’’ (stony silence), ‘‘but my great- 
grandmother belonged to the Presbyterian 
Chureh of Scotland” (continued silence). 
“My grandfather was a Baptist’? (more 
silence), ‘‘but my grandmother was a 
Congregationalist”’ (still frigid silence). 
“But I had a great-aunt who was a Wes- 
leyan Methodist”? (loud applause), ‘“‘and— 
and I have always followed my great-aunt”’ 
(loud and prolonged cheering). He got in. 
—The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis.) 


